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A Look at Some 


Class Teaching Methods 





Teacher Shortage Places 


Emphasis on “New” Techniques 


It is at times when the supply of 
teachers is inadequate to meet the edu- 
cational needs of an expanded popula- 
tion of pupils that various “new” 
techniques are tried in hopes of alle- 
viating the problem. One is reminded, 
for instance, of the monitorial system 
that 


conditions in the nineteenth century. 


became popular under similar 
The simplest way, of course, is to give 
more pupils to each teacher. Another 
way is to take the title of “teacher” 
a little more loosely —to require less 
preparation and experience —and so 
increase the number of “teachers.” In 
any case, it may well be pertinent to 
take a look at various educational pro- 
cedures that are currently being uti- 
lized or advocated. These include the 
lecture method, teaching by means of 
correspondence and teaching through 


television as well as the more 
“orthodox” methods. 
In order to evaluate the various 


means employed to disseminate an 
educational effect, let us first think a 
little about what we are really attempt- 
ing to do when educating the child 
(or adult) through classroom teaching. 


We know, for example, that we are 
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going to present to the pupil a let of 
material that we hope he will “get.” 


Suppose he “gets” it; does this then 
mean that the pupil has been educated 
to a certain extent? The answer de- 
pends, of course, on what we mean 


by “gets.” 

We might mean that the pupil has 
acquired the ability to give back, orally 
or on a test, the material or some para- 
the 
been presented to him. Let us call the 


phrase of material which has 
acquirement of 
“A” 


this 


assumption of understanding the ma- 


such an ability an 
Notice that 
education requires no 


type of education. 
type of 


terial, nor of any attitude towards it — 





Television teaching, teacher aides, 
larger classes, lecture sessions — many 
“cures” for the teacher shortage have 
been propounded and put into effect in 
recent years. Opponents and proponents 
both cite “statistics” when evaluating their 
success. This article seeks to evaluate 
them not in terms of statistics but rather 
by using some basic principles concerning 
the educational process as a yardstick. 
You'll find the conclusions thought- 
provoking. Dr. Clark is chairman of 
the psychology department at Chicago 
Teachers College (South Campus). 
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whether one of dislike, 
boredom, interest, curiosity, or of de- 
sire to explore it further. Neither is 
any indication required as to whether 
or not the pupil can or will apply the 


material beyond the classroom situa- 


acceptance, 


tion. Obviously, no teacher with pride 
in his profession would be satisfied 
carrying through an “A” type of edu- 
cational process, or even with calling 
it education. 


What Constitutes 
A Real Education? 


Now let us refer to a “B” type of 
education as that which produces the 
following results: the student acquires 
a real understanding of the material 
presented ; he develops a strong interest 
in it with a concomitant desire and 
ability to apply it in appropriate sit- 
uations beyond the class situation in 
which it was learned, and he develops 
a wish to extend his knowledge and 
understanding through further study. 
It is to participate in the production 
of a “B” type of education that is the 
function and desire of every real 
teacher. 

The crucial and basic problem in 
teaching is to work with students in 
such a way as to insure, to the greatest 
possible degree, the acquisition of a 
“B” type of education by each student. 
Every genuine teacher, then, is in- 
tensely interested in seeing that, 
throughout the period of pupil-teacher 
contact, there is continual growth or 
progress in this respect. The teacher, 
therefore, must evaluate the extent of 
this progress, and make such altera- 
tions or adjustments in his teaching 
as will produce the maximum “B” 


effect in each class, and so far as pos- 
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sible in each individual. How can the 
necessary evaluations be made? 


The most universally recognized 
method of student evaluation is, of 
course, the test. But a test in which 
a student with nothing more than a 
high degree of “A” training can score 
highly is obviously ineffective. More 
in the right direction are tests with 
many “thought” and “application” 
questions. But even assuming that a 
test which gets beyond mere memori- 
zation is devised, such a test can meas- 
ure only a small part of the “B” effect. 
What about interest, transfer to out- 
of-school situations, motivation to con- 
tinue study? Even so, assuming that 
“understanding” is measured by those 
who score high and that pupil failure 
(or teacher failure) is indicated for 
those who score low, how are we going 
to apply this knowldege toward achiev- 
ing the main educational purposes? 


Do Grades Indicate 
Quality of Learning? 

One use of the test, of course, is for 
giving the students grades. Grades, 
ideally, will give some indication of 
the student’s understanding or lack of 
understanding but may tell little or 
nothing about the student’s attitude 
toward the material or his intention or 
even ability to use it in the basic situa- 
tions for which it was intended. 

A student with an average grade, for 
example, may have acquired an enthu- 
siasm for the material which will keep 
him reading and thinking and advanc- 
ing in the field of the given course 
until his knowledge and skill may soon 
far surpass the student who obtained 
a top grade in the same course, but 
who had ceased his concern after ob- 
taining the grade. In other words, a 
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student with a lower grade may have 
received a much better education than 
one with a higher grade. This does not 
mean necessarily that the grading sys- 
tem is at fault; it simply means that 
a grading system does not, and cannot, 
evaluate everything of importance in 
the educative process. 


Another use of the test is to provide 
a motivation or incentive to study or 
do other work required in the course. 
Such a use has some value, of course, 
but we recognize such motivation as 
extrinsic, not coming from within. It 
is likely, therefore, to be conducive to 
an “A” 


see by the almost universal practice of 


type of education, as we can 


cramming. Grades, however arrived at, 
have this same tendency —to provide 
extrinsic motivation. We can hope that 
they are correlated with intrinsic mo- 
tivation and other attributes of a “B” 
effect, but we know the correlation is 
far from perfect, and it may be fairly 
low. 


Evaluate During 
Not After Learning 


What then are we to do about an 
adequate evaluation? Is an evaluation 
beyond that of grades even necessary 
when we consider that, after the final 
grade is given, the student is on his 
own? The answer to the latter ques- 
We 
need to evaluate continually, not for 
the the student 
but for the purpose of guiding the 


tion is an unequivocable “Yes”. 


purpose of rating 


educative process. 


The teaclier knows that though stu- 


dents are similar in many respects, 
they are also different in many re- 
spects; that every group or class has 
an individual character; that every in- 


dividual and every group differs from 
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day to day in the changing context of 
world conditions, physical state, social 
interactions, the weather. 
To guide the educational process, the 
teacher needs to relate it to the indi- 
vidual and group state of mind as it is 
at the time the educating procedure ts 
in progress. 


and even 


The teacher, then, continually needs 
to understand the particular states of 
mind of the individual and the group 
as it the purposes. 
Assuming that if education is taking 


affects teacher’s 
place the students are changing or 
the 
assess this change continually to see 


growing, teacher needs also to 
if it is taking place at all, or in some 
students only, or in many students 
but the 


needs to adjust the educational process 


not in some. Then teacher 
accordingly in order to help induce a 
“B” effect to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. There is no question but that 
very frequent if not continual evalua- 
tion is required. Since tests can help 
only very inadequately in this respect, 
does the teacher have any good means 
the “— 


to assure attainment of a 


education ? 


Reactions of Students 
Indicate Degree of Learning 

The teacher has available for this 
purpose the oldest form of evaluation 
in the world: direct personal assess- 
that this kind of 


evaluation lacks some in reliability, 


ment. It is true 
but there can be no question of its 
validity when used by well-trained, 
experienced, and dedicated teachers. 
Educational and psychological science 
will produce more and more instru- 
ments to help the teacher in his assess- 
ment, but there is a limit to this help: 


too many instruments applied in the 
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classroom will get in the way of the 
basic educational process itself. There 
can never be any substitute for the 
judgments the teacher must draw from 
the immediate appearance, behavior, 
and verbal responses of the students, 
along with the teacher's understanding 
of them as young people in general, 
and unique individuals in particular. 

These immediate evaluations are in 
many cases comparatively easy to ob- 
tain. It is often fairly obvious, for 
example, if a student is interested, or 
bored, or perplexed. Some idea of 
whether or how students are being 
reached, then, is obtained by simple 
observation. Understanding and even 
transfer of training possibilities are 
assessed when the pupils talk or per- 
form some activity, either in response 
to the teacher’s questions or spontane- 
ously. Incorrect notions which pupils 
may get from what to the teacher 
appears to be perfectly clear can thus 
be unearthed and corrected before 
they become established; or at least 
the teacher has an opportunity to see 
that the presented viewpoint is under- 
stood, whether cr not it is accepted. 
Further evaluation and guidance is 
possible through the talks with pupils 
between classes and after school or 
whenever students can find an_ op- 
portunity to talk because they are 
enthusiastic, puzzled, or worried. 

It is through evaluations obtained 
in these ways, used to guide the edu- 
cational process from day to day and 
even minute to minute, that the teacher 
has the highest hopes for influencing 
attainment of a “B” type education. 
And we must recognize that in this 
process the teacher, too, is changing, 


becoming more skilled as a_ teacher, 
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and improving his understanding of 
the subject matter being taught. 


Examining “New” Methods 
By this Yardstick 

With these principles to guide us, 
it is possible to evaluate the broad 
categories of multiple instruction to 
see the relative contribution toward a 
“B” type of education that might be 
expected from each. 


Lecture: The classroom lecturer is 
in a position to assess much of the 
student reaction to his presentation 
and thus to alter his material and 
manner in such a way as to attain the 
effect that he wants—so far as he 
can assess it. Interest, excitement, 
various emotions, acquiescence, or 
doubt are among the reactions that he 
can often detect and, according to 
his ability, adjust to or control. The 
teacher, however, is limited in that he 
has to strive for a general group 
effect, individual 
deviations that cannot be brought into 


overlooking those 


line, since they must be of secondary 
importance to a lecturer. The lecturer, 
also, is handicapped because of the 
limited possibility of verbal inter- 
change with individuals in his audi- 
ence. This limits his immediate 
assessment and guidance of learning. 

The lecture method, then, has some 
possibilities for “B” education, but 
only in a quite restricted sense, because 
of its lack of control of the quality of 
understanding and transfer. Lectures 
which are delivered just as they were 
prepared in advance obviously are the 
worst in this respect. The most effec- 
tive teaching through lectures would 
be before comparatively small groups, 


to allow for greater amount of assess- 
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ment, interaction with 
pupils than would be possible in larger 


groups. 


control, and 


How Television Courses 
Measure Up 
Correspondence: Immediate _ per- 
sonal assessment is of course impos- 
sible in correspondence courses. Some 
assessment and guidance is_ possible 
thrcugh the written interchange, but 
there are many serious gaps in com- 
munication hindering the growth of a 
“B” effect. Advantages include greater 
freedom as to time requirements and 
the possibilities for considerable inter- 
action by letter between teacher and 
student. In general a low rating must 
be given because there are too many 
uncontrollable factors 


unknown and 


Television: Immediate personal as- 


sessment of student reaction is also 
impossible in a television lecture. As 
such, television teaching is comparable 
to the classroom lecture delivered as 
it was prepared, with the added dis- 
that 


facial expressions, and gestures can be 


advantage not even emphases, 
altered in response to the immediate 
student reaction. Futhermore, there is 
the lesser impact of a screen image as 
compared to a real person. 

There can be no question as to the 
value of television as an audio-visual 
aid, but there are considerable doubts 
as to its value as a primary class- 
teaching technique for the production 
of a “B” education. It is suggested 
that some improvement in this respect 
might result if a studio class of pupils 
participated, and at least an occasional 
section of the program be opened to 
questions from these students. 
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Teacher-Student Interaction: In a 
class emphasizing teacher- student in- 
teraction the teacher can make all the 
evaluations possible in a lecture and in 
addition student 


encourage responses 
and spontaneous contributions so far 
with efficient class 


as is consistent 


conduct. The teaching, in general, is 
conducted in such a way as to result 
in the maximum “B” effect as pre- 
viously explained. No mention has been 
made of the important student with 
this 


of class often encourages within the 


student interaction which type 
framework of its objectives, but un- 
doubtedly this, too, contributes to a 


“B” type education. 


Under the present educational sys- 
teacher-student interaction 


the 


tem the 


class would be best means for 


attaining the kind of education that 
For- 


tunately it is still the predominant kind 


we want for our children. 
of class in modern education, though 
naturally there is much room for im- 
provement, especially as its effective- 


ness is reduced by increased class sizes. 
The 


rapidly expanding populaticn of school 


pressure on education of a 
children must, of course, be dealt with. 
Emergency measures must be taken 
and we must often be satisfied with 
much less than the ideal. It is import- 
ant, however, that such measures not 
be confused with genuine educational 
improvement, and that we can look 
that kind of 


education in which every teacher takes 


forward to progress in 


the greatest pride. 
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The Teacher and the 


World of Business 


Industry Cooperation Results 


Business and labor have a tremen- 
dous interest and stake in the quality 
and kind of education that is offered 
in our Chicago public high schools and 
junior colleges. They have come to the 
realization that, together with general 
education, education 


vocational pro- 


vides a broad, well-rounded founda- 
tion upen which better citizens; better 
leaders ; better workers ; better produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption; 
better profits ; better remuneration and 
living standards; and a better life are 


based. 

30th business and labor are inter- 
ested in maintaing the basic American 
the 
free enterprise system, the customer’s 


concepts of economic freedom: 
freedom of choice, the worker’s free- 
dom to select his own line of 
the 


freedom to compete in our highly dy- 


work, 


and producer’s and merchant’s 


namic economy. As educators on all 
steps of the educational ladder, we are 
dedicated to teach our American tra- 
ditions and concepts of freedom and 
to close the gap between social changes 
and our curricular offerings. 

The following paragraphs describe 


some of the techniques of the Bureau 
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of Business Education of the Chicago 
Public Schools in bridging the gap 
between school and the business com- 
munity. Seminars, workshops, clinics, 
tours, advisory boards, business asso- 
ciations, and busines leaders have been 
utilized to help educators understand 
fundamental economic concepts and to 
accurately assess current problems and 
future trends. Business teachers in 
particular have been given the oppor- 
tunity to visit businesses, to study 
and participate in merchandising and 
retailing operations, and to become 
acquainted with the latest 
machines and office practices. 


business 
The 
businesses of our city have thus pro- 
for 


vided the finest laboratory our 


business educators. 


Seminar in Merchandising 
Studies Retail Operations 

The need for employees in the field 
of distribution is growing at a rapid 
rate. Currently, about one out of every 
five persons in our labor force is en- 
gaged in distribution. When one con- 
that fifty-nine 
cents out of every dollar is spent on 
distribution, the for education 
and efficiency in this field is evident. 


siders approximately 


need 
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During the last week in August of 
1956 and 1957, thirty business and 
distributive education teachers spent 
four fruitful days in a Seminar in 
Merchandising as guests of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company learning about 
the organization and merchandising 
functions of the catalog, retail, and 
parent divisions of the company. Ap- 
propriate credit was offered through 
Chicago Teachers College. This train- 
ing simulated the company’s executive 
staff training program, and all opera- 
tions and fuctions were explained by 
the head of each division with the aid 
of members of his staff. Meeting with 
men who have their hands on the pulse 
of the nation’s economy and whose 
decisions decide the success or failure 
of the largest retailer in the world was 
an exciting and informative experience 
for our teachers. 


be- 
the 
business from its beginning. As the 
Sears unfolded, our teachers 
were made aware of the changing 


The Seminar in Merchandising 
gan with a brief description of 


story 


economy and the company’s concomi- 
tant organizational pattern changes 
and decisions within the framework of 
the philosophy of the men at the helm 
of the organization. The present com- 
pany organization and personnel ad- 
ministration was outlined later to be 
implemented by detailed discussions of 
the various line and staff functions. 
Various Aspects of 
Selling Are Analyzed 

Each of the major divisions of the 
company was explained by lecture, 


visual aids, demonstrations, and/or 


tours in a manner which would have 
pleased the most critical educator. 
included 


These retail merchandising 
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and buying, the activities of the furni- 
ture department, mail order catalog 
preparation and distribution, testing 
and development laboratory, informa- 
tive packaging, merchandising and op- 
erational activities of the retail store, 
merchandise comparison, traffic, com- 


munication, 


customer service, and 


public relations. 


Throughout the lectures and dis- 
cussions the company executives dis- 
played a sense of social responsibility 
toward the consumer as well as a re- 
alistic attitude toward making a sale. 
Emphasis was placed upon the objec- 
tive of giving the consumer the goods 
and services he needs, when he needs 
them, in a manner that pleases him 
and at a price he is willing to pay. 

The teachers enrolled in this course 
were brought up to date on hundreds 
of business topics which will bring the 
romance of business and the heartbeat 
of commerce and industry to their 
classrooms. Their students will receive 
a realistic presentation of the kind of 
work, responsibilities, and oppvrtuni- 


ties in the field of product di. .bution. 





The tremendous impact of business and 
commerce on daily living is widely recog- 
nized, but are our teachers — especially 
those in social science, business and 
vocational education — sufficiently aware 
of the importance of this impact for their 
teaching? The Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation of the Chicago Public Schools 
thought not and consequently developed 
a program for bringing teachers into 
direct contact with the world of business. 
How this program works and how it 
benefits the school system are subjects 
of this article by Mr. Zbornik, a supervisor 
in the Bureau. 
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Workshops in Economics 
Prove to Be Popular 

Recent surveys of high school sen- 
iors have revealed that a large percent- 
age of them had some curious ideas 
pertaining to economics. Particularly 
was the belief held by 56 
per cent of the seniors tested that we 


disturbing 


can best improve our standards of liv- 
ing, not by producing more, but merely 
by giving workers more of the profits 
of business. Since their attitudes, un- 
derstandings, and use of business and 
economic concepts at the polls and in 
the market place will affect the destiny 
of our American economic system and 
of our individual freedoms, it is im- 
perative that we help them become 
economically literate. 


In addition to economic literacy we 
need to give more attention to the 
intelligent use of money, credit, insur- 
banking 


ance, investments, 


home ownership, and other informa- 


services, 


tion that is needed for building per- 
sonal financial security. In order to 
develop an educational program which 
will provide this information, it is 
necessary that our teachers obtain an 
adequate background in this field. Our 
courses have been designed to give 
teachers an insight into broad eco- 
nomic problems and personal compe- 
tencies which we hope will permeate 
the curriculum from the first through 
the fourteenth grades. 


the 
Jusiness Education in co- 


During the four 


Bureau of 


past years, 
operation with Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, has developed and presented four 
late afternoon courses and two sum- 
mer workshops in Family Financial 
Security and Economic Education for 
local administrators and teachers. The 
popularity of these courses is attested 
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to by the fact that the initial enroll- 
ment of 150 educators has grown to 
600, and is now limited by the size of 
the auditorium available in the down- 
town area. 
Experts from Business 
World Give Lectures 

A typical course includes 16 lectures 
given by professors, labor leaders, 
trade association officers, government 
economists, and prominent business- 
men in the fields of insurance, invest- 
ment, banking, taxation, and family 
economics. A question and answer 
period follows each 


added 


lecture. As an 
dividend lecturers have 
given personal counsel to teachers on 
individual problems. 


many 


Lectures on concepts of financial 
security, labor, business, and. govern- 
ment participation in our economy, and 
the intelligent use of services provided 
by business institutions have created 
a fuller appreciation of our complex 
economic society. The manner in which 
authorities in their field grappled with 
current problems, culled and evaluated 
data, presented short-range and long- 
range plans, and evolved current de- 
cisions gave our teachers an insight 
into the thinking and the dynamics of 
our time. 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the program was the unusually high 
caliber of speakers which characterized 
the meetings. Authorities in their field, 
their views were more readily ac- 
cepted. This was especially true when 
the teachers were able to get their own 
personal question answered. 
ordinators of the program, we were 
proud of the intelligence our teachers 
displayed in their questions. 


As co- 


It also 
gave us satisfaction that our teachers 
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Teachers meet executives and learn about new fabrics at a textile institute. 


were gaining an adequate comprehen- 
sion of basic economic concepts and 
matters of vital interest which would 
be reflected in their teaching. 

Since the teachers and administra- 
tors who enrolled in these courses rep- 
resented a cross section of the Chicago 
school system, more accurate and _ bet- 
ter business and economic education 
will be available to a larger number of 
our students. This augurs well for the 
future. Today more of our educators 
recognize that business and economic 
education is an inmportant phase of 


education for everyone. 


Textile Institute Keeps 
Teachers Up-to-Date 
The textile fiber world was brought 


to ninety-five Chicago teachers at a 
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Textile Fiber Teacher Training Insti 
held at the Mart 
during July 29, 30, 31 and August 1, 
1957. For 


away because of limitations imposed by 


tute Merchandise 


Forty more had to be turned 


room capacity. Representatives of five 
chemical companies, manufacturers of 
man-made fibers, and the director of 
fashions for the American Rayon In- 
stitute presented the special properties, 
uses, and care of new “wonder fibers” 
such as nylon, dacron, orlon, celaperm, 
fortisan, vicara, acrilan, 


arnel, rayon, 


dynel. and their various combinations. 

Keeping pace with their new com- 
petitors, representatives of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, the 
Irish Linen Guild, the Wool Bureau, 
and the International Silk Asscciation 


discussed new developments, lnprove 
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ments in finishes, fashions, and stand- 
ards of the natural fibers. An addi- 
tional interesting aspect of the Institute 
was the presentation of the care and 
cleaning of textile fibers by the nation- 
ally-known expert from the National 
Institute of Dry Cleaning. 


The teachers appreciated the educa- 
tional literature and materials which 
they received for use in classroom 
instruction. The atmosphere of the 
Merchandise Mart and the tours ar- 
ranged for the group provided addi- 
tional interest and meaning to the 


program. 


Learning Is Incorporated 
In Classroom Teaching 

Typical comments of the distributive 
education teachers were concerned with 
the value of textile information in 
teaching the merchandising approach 
to their students. “I'll be able to use 
the information and swatches of ma- 
terials in my classes this fall,’ and 
“We ought to have more of these 
courses,’ were typical comments of 
home economics teachers. Perhaps the 
most interesting remark was that of 
one of the business representatives 
present when she said, “I should have 
had this information two weeks ago 
when I was trying to make a sale.” 

In organizing an educational ven- 
ture of this type, it is necessary to 
obtain the generous cooperation of 
numerous educators and businessmen. 
Representatives of the Illinois Retail 
Merchants Association, Chicago Teach- 
College, Illinois Board of Vo- 
cational Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, and the Merchandise Mart 


ers 


worked closely with central office per- 
sonnel in planning the details of the 


workshop. 
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Clinics on new fabrics given by 
people who are experts in their field 
are necessary if our teachers are ex- 
pected to keep up with the dramatic 
changes which are taking place in this 
industry. Certainly there is a need to 
organize similar clinics and workshops 
in other rapidly changing business 
fields such as systems and procedures, 
records management, and integrated 
data processing. 


Providing Work Experience 
For Business Teachers 

Many business teachers have never 
had practical business experiences. In 
order to supplement their formal edu- 
cation three practicums in retailing 
were organized in 1954-55 in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Retail Merch- 
ants Association. Under this program 
teachers worked part-time in thirteen 
cooperating retail stores for a period 
of a year in order to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of practical store opera- 
tions. Each teacher-trainee was as- 
signed a sponsor to answer questions 
and to make the work experience as 
meaningful as possible. 

Job rotations gave the teachers ex- 
perience and an understanding of op- 
erating, merchandising, control, sales 
promotion, and personnel departments. 


Duties performed in the operating 
department included invoice control 


and checking, receiving and marking, 
stock handling and storage, inspection 
and delivery, adjustments, customer 
service, traffic, store protection, and 
maintenance and housekeeping. A 
similar list of duties was performed 
in other departments. Representatives 
of the stores and participating teach- 
ers met weekly to discuss the organi- 
zation and problems of the various 
departments. 
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Operations of a large department store are studied at firsthand during a merchandising seminar. 


In addition to a fixed rate of com- 
pensation for hours of work in the 
store, teachers who successfully com- 
pleted the program received college 
credit from Chicago Teachers College. 


In-Service Training in 
Office Skills and Practices 
Twenty in-service training classes in 


office machines, typewriting, short- 
hand, and clerical bookkeeping have 
also been offered by the Bureau of 
1952. In 


addition there have been literally hun- 


Business Education since 


dreds of committees, meetings, tours, 
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and projects in this area of instruction. 
The ccopera ion received from busi- 
nessmen, office 
equipment, authors of textbooks, and 


manufacturers of 


various trade associations by way of 


advice, materials, tours, instruction, 
and equipment has made it possible to 
vive our teachers realistic pictures of 
business as it 1s operated today and to 
improve teacher skills and methods on 


new machines. 


Contact with business has made us 
more conscious of the need for under- 


industrial 
community and their willingness to 


standing our business and 
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work with educators. Teachers have 
come to realize the void in their gen- 
eral education in the areas of econom- 
ics and business. Many have expressed 
the desire to learn more about Chi- 
cago’s industries, business institutions, 


and community agencies. 


Suggests Study of Local 
Industry for All Teachers 

Perhaps a series of in-service train- 
ing courses which involve the study 
and visitation of Chicago's industries 
would provide a stimulating and edu- 
cational venture for all of our teachers. 
In this the 


opportunity to note new vocational, 


way they would have 
technical, scientific, and business tech- 
niques, methods, and processes as well 
as to receive first-hand impressions of 


the implications of the social and eco- 


nomic trends of 
enterprise system. 


the American free 


The foregoing clearly indicates that 
in Chicago business and education 
have operated as a partnership in 
many instances. As a result the com- 
patibility of their objectives is more 
clearly understood. Beth 
to the need for economic education ; 
knowledge of political and social tra- 
ditions; an understanding of business 


institutions; thrift; and_ principles 


subscribe 


which foster the growth of imagina- 
tion; the ability to earn one’s living as 
necessary adjuncts to good citizenship. 
Their enlightened cooperation has in- 
spired both groups to recognize the 
uniqueness of each other’s contribution 
in educating our youth to their full 


capacities in a dynamic world. 


In many sections of the country — including some Chicago 


suburbs — taxpayers are reluctant to provide enough money 


for the best possible grammar and high schools. They seem 


to feel that a decent salary scale for teachers is a luxury 


that somehow undermines our national well-being. The truth 


is that the greatest threat to our national well-being and 


security is the luxury of neglecting our public-school system. 


As A. Whitney Griswold, president of Yale University once 


put it: 


‘If the schools cannot or do not send the colleges the 


properly qualified students, the whole fabric of higher edu- 


cation becomes a bridge built on rotten pilings.” 
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Teaching Foreign Language 
In the Elementary Schools 


Chicago Experiences 


Reveal Strengths, Weaknesses 


The late Wendell Wilkie’s concept 
of “One World” is today a reality in 
some respects at least. People from all 
over the globe are only hours away 
from contact with us at any time, and 
communication with them is constant. 
This poses a problem for us as edu- 
cators because language study assumes 
new importance. So far we have not 
met this challenge. Fewer than fourteen 
per cent of the high school students 
in America study modern foreign lan- 
guages. Yet the majority of other 
nations belonging to UNESCO require 
the study of at least one foreign lan- 
guage, and this study is started in the 
lower grades. 


The importance of language study as 
a national problem was made evident 
in 1953 when the then commissioner of 
education called a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the sole purpose of 
exploring the status of foreign lan- 
guage teaching. The meeting concluded 
with an acknowledgment of the need 
to re-institute more and better foreign 
language classes and to start instruction 
at the elementary level. 

Since then much has been done on 
a somewhat experimental basis to pro- 
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mote the study of foreign languages at 
the elementary level. By 1955 there 
were elementary school foreign lan- 
guage programs in 357 cities and towns 
in forty-four states and the District of 
Columbia. Over 330,000 elementary 
school children were receiving foreign 
language instruction in their classrooms. 
These experiments place a new em- 
phasis on language at an earlier age 
in the hopes of stimulating further 
training as the student goes on to 


higher education. 


Chicago Schools Resume 
Language Study 

Chicago is one of the cities taking 
part in this program. In 1954 the teach- 
ing of languages other than English 
was authorized for Chicago elementary 


schools — as an experiment and on a 





For several years some Chicago ele- 
mentary schools have been teaching 
foreign languages on an experimental 
basis. This article is a summary of the 
author's effort to assess the experiment. 
Mrs. McHugh is a former Chicago teacher 
who undertook this study as part of her 
work for the degree of Master of Educa- 
tion from the Chicago Teachers College. 
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voluntary basis. One year later a re- 
port to the General Superintendent of 
Schools from the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education commented that its 
enthusiastic acceptance by pupils, par- 
ents, teachers, and principals had been 
truly surprising. 

The the Fall 
of 1954 with five foreign languages 
(French, Spanish, German, Italian, and 
Polish) being taught to about 2,157 
pupils. the 
pupils varied as did the allotment of 
time for instruction, and the teacher 


program started in 


Admission standard for 


usually was the regular classroom 
teacher. 

the 
Chicago 


In order to evaluate foreign 


language this 


writer audited selected classes in eleven 


program in 


schools, studied the language programs 
offered by the Division of Radio and 
Television of the Board of Education 
on its radio station, and conducted a 
survey by means of a questionnaire 
sent the 350 public elementary schools 
in Chicago in June, 1956. 


Examining Local 
Methods and Results 
Four categories were chosen for at- 
tention: organization and extent of 
instruction, objectives, methods, results, 
and an eye to future program planning. 
Seventy per cent of the question- 
naires were returned, a number suf- 
for some 
Of these 247 forms 192 
were from schools in which no foreign 


ficient to serve as a basis 
conclusions. 


language instruction was being given. 
Several of these schools do turn on 
radio programs offering language in- 
struction but no other organized in- 
struction is offered. Forty-four schools 
definite classes in the 


have foreign 


languages. 
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Other principals responded that they 
do not have a program but would be 
interested in one if more guidance were 
forthcoming and a planned program 
was presented. Although opinions ex- 
pressed in the survey were favorable, 
problems were mentioned by school 
administrators and teachers concerning 
programming, where to fit the language 
into curriculum, much time to 
spend on foreign languages, and 
whether or not they should be offered 
as enrichment to the advanced student 
or given in the regular class program 
as is any other subject. 


how 


Parent reactions were also favorable ; 
in fact, the parents foresaw the ad- 
vantages of the program before it 
became a reality. In September, 1954, 
replies to a request from the Key 
School seeking parental approval for 
the teaching of Spanish in the ele- 
mentary school were overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. Of sixty replies, one 
negative reply was returned and one 
questioned the value of it because 
another language was used in the home 
as a second language. 


Offerings Vary 
In Different Schools 

Although the survey results show 
many common threads throughout the 
program wherever it is offered, there 
are many deviations. These concern the 
languages taught, length of instruction 
periods, and the basis for membership 
in the foreign language class. Most 
consistent was the preference for one 
method of instruction, the oral-aural 
method used in combination with radio 


lessons. 


Five foreign languages are currently 
(1956) taught in the Chicago public 
elementary schools. They are Spanish, 
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TABLE I. 


Number of Classes at Grade Level Indicated 
LANGUAGE TAUGHT : = perenne a 


Kdg.| 1 2 3 | Total 





Spanish 2 3 

| | | 
French 2 4 
Italian 


taught in twenty-six schools; French, 
in twenty-four; Italian, in four; Ger- 
man, in two; and Norwegian, in one 
school. Enrollment in these 
numbers at least 2,732 pupils. 
true figure is somewhat larger because 
a few responses omitted the number of 
pupils in classes.) 


classes 


(The 


The grade levels at which each lan- 
guage was taught and the number of 
classes in each grade can be determined 
from Table I which indicates that the 
language program is offered primarily 
at the upper elementary level. From 
the table it is also evident that the 
program is lacking in continuity. In 
many cases this was the result of a 
particular teacher being the only quali- 
When his 


pupils moved on to another grade, their 


fied instructor in a school. 


language instruction ceased. 


Standards for Selection 
Of Pupils Vary 


The basis for membership in a 


foreign language class varied from 


school to school. Eleven schools re- 
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quired it of all the students in a given 
grade ; sixteen schools offered language 
instruction to students on a voluntary 
basis; eighteen offered the 
foreign language on a selective basis. 


schools 


In many cases of selective classes the 
criterion used was the I.Q. of the 
pupil, with the language study given 
to children with an I.Q. of 110 or 
over. High reading score, based on 
the Chicago Reading Test, was the 
determining factor in some instances. 

In most the 


classroom teacher taught the language, 


cases (thirty-seven ) 
with the principals helping out in four 
cases and the adjustment teacher in 
four cases ; in six cases the teacher was 
the librarian, the kindergarten teacher, 
or a student teacher. 

Most of the instruction periods were 
part of the regular class program: 


however, twelve schools offered the 
foreign language program as a club 
activity providing enrichment for gifted 
children. 

The minutes per instruction period 


varied from fifteen minute presenta- 
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An elementary group learns from radio broadcasts in Spanish. 


tions in some classes to one class that 


had a sixty minute class period. 


Classes Invariably Use 
Oral-Aural Method 

The objectives of foreign language 
instruction at the elementary level in- 
cluded developing a true desire for 
further study and development in the 
language ; affording the pure enjoyment 
to be derived from speaking a language 
other than one’s 


own (psychologists 
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term this the “secret language” fasci- 
nation of the pre-adolescent ) ; and, al- 
though this phase must be considered 
merely an introduction to language 
study, acquiring accurate pronunciation 
in the language concerned. 

In answer to a question in the sur- 
vey concerning the methods employed 
and the equipment used, the response 
showed that all forty-four schools used 
instruction. 


the oral-aural method of 


The basic approach is to present a few 
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words at a time and by constant repeti- 
tion to make them as much a part of 
the pupil’s vocabulary as his new 
English words. 

In the oral-aural method the training 
of the ear and tongue is emphasized 
with very little required translation 
other than incidental learning which 
follows knowing and recognizing the 
names of objects. In many instances 
simple word study is introduced in 
complete sentences so that it is possible 
to converse even in the primary grades. 
Simple everyday words form the basic 
vocabulary. 


Devices Used to Make 
Learning Easier 

Much realia is used to stimulate the 
imagination and focus attention upon 
an object while providing a name for 
it. Songs and games are used exten- 
sively. This approach appears to appeal 
to the pupils; by its very method of 
catching their interest, it insures atten- 
tion and reduces discipline problems. 
It is interesting to note that, in classes 
where all the students in a given grade 
are required to study the foreign lan- 
guage, several teachers said that stu- 
dents of average or even below average 
intelligence are often apt in the oral- 


aural absorption of the new tongue. 
Among the equipment employed were 
a store fashioned by the pupils, which 
included all the objects with their 
proper foreign name indicated and 
bingo games with objects (instead of 
letters) on the cards, the names of 
which were called out in the foreign 
language. In some classes the teacher 
has made regular series of mimeo- 
graphed lessons with charts similar to 


the experience charts used with primers 
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in regular reading instruction. Only 
six schools made use of regular text- 
books. 

One of the methods used to introduce 
language study is the radio programs 
offered once a week in Spanish and 
French over the Board of Education 
radio station. These follow a pattern 
and there is a teachers’ handbook avail- 
able to help teachers prepare for the 
broadcast ahead of time and integrate 
language study with other subjects in 
the daily curriculum. 


Teachers Work 
Without Teaching Guides 
Teachers of these classes work with 
a minimum of direction in the form of 
a teaching guide or detailed pattern of 
instruction. Some schools said they 
were following a course of study de- 
veloped in Los Angeles and the series of 
records available with it. Other courses 
of study used were from Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and Cleveland. There is no 
definite pattern in the material used. 
The only similarity is that each teacher 
tries to present a basic vocabulary 
which includes names of everyday ob- 
jects, colors, days of the week, family 
terms, numbers, seasons, and the like. 
The Chicago experiment leads nat- 
urally to obvious recommendations. The 
instructor should be qualified and have 
had some previous training, even if 
in-service training, before trying to 
teach a foreign language to the pupils. 
Radio courses for students are very 
helpful but need following up by some- 
one able to interpret and extend the 
lesson and to give appropriate practice. 
One high school teacher of a foreign 
language has stated that she was very 
much in favor of language study at the 
elementary level, if feasible, but that 
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she would prefer no previous training 
to receiving students with ingrained 
faulty pronunciation built upon repe- 
tition of incorrect sounds given them 
by a poorly trained teacher. 

If the program has merit, and merit 
it has if properly handled, it may well 
be a good idea to have a teacher, sim- 
ilar to the visiting speech teacher, who 
could give time to this particular study 
and go from school to school within a 
limited 
of the 


area. In this way proficiency 


teacher could be assured and 


effective learning would take place. 


Lack of Continuity 
Threatens Program 

Another shortcoming of the present 
program is the lack of continuity for 
the pupil. If a teacher at the appro- 
priate level is not available, the program 
is dropped even though started in an 
earlier grade. A student may be offered 
language study in the fourth grade for 
example, but if the fifth grade teacher 
was not sympathetic to the program or 
unable to teach the same language, the 
study is dropped. Sometimes the study 
of yet another foreign language is be- 
What has been 
learned will not have been utilized to 


gun in a later grade. 


the fullest and may be forgotten alto- 
gether or pushed aside as unimportant 
learning. Thus the student’s interest 
and enthusiasm are frustrated. Again, 
a roving language teacher who had just 
this field of 
himself with could give continuity to 


instruction to concern 
the program and insure maintenance of 
enthusiasm and learning. 

Although in the beginning it is wise 
to let programs develop naturally and 
of themselves, once these language 
programs have been started it would 


seem advisable to have a basic course of 
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study followed in all the schools which 
offered foreign language instruction. 
This would solve several problems. It 
would meet the objections of some of 
the schools which expressed interest 
but said they would need concrete 
planning to get it started. A_ pupil 
transferring from one school to another 
could continue language study as he 
does in other areas of instruction and 
would not lose what he has learned. 


Making Foreign Language 
Instruction Worthwhile 

A basic course of study need not 
mean that the teachers would not be 
allowed freedom to develop the study 
as they think best. Indeed, they would 
have even more freedom in their pres- 
entation because, given the basic steps, 
they would be sure that they were 
covering the expected material, and 
from that point they would be on their 
own to expand, develop, and improvise 
within the limits of their talents. 

The time has arrived when it is 
necessary to accelerate the acquisition 
of foreign language skills. The intro- 
duction of foreign language study at 
the elementary level may well be the 
best way to achieve this and to answer 














the disturbing and complex question of 
why so few secondary school students 
It will 
take careful planning, cooperation be- 


pursue the study of language. 


tween elementary and and secondary 
teachers, and the whole-hearted support 
of the administration, but the results 
will prove the efforts worthwhile. For 
we may then develop students who are 
fluent in foreign language skills and 
able to compete and lead in a world 
where the next continent is our neigh- 
bor and the oceans but steps to our 
friends or enemies. 
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An Enrichment Program 
For Gifted Children 


Two Special Classes at Lloyd 


Provide Work on Advanced Level 


Special classes for bright and gifted 
children are in their eighth year at 
the Lloyd 
now they represent one of Chicago's 


Elementary School. By 
oldest continuous programs in organ- 
ized enrichment programs for superior 
children. 

The Lloyd School is located in a 
middle-class neighborhood. The fathers 
of the children are carpenters, plumb- 
ers, store owners, clerks, factory work- 
ers, milkmen, truck drivers, policemen, 
Many of the 
mothers are employed as clerks, office 


firemen, and salesmen. 
workers, or factory help. A number 
of naticnality backgrounds are repre- 
sented German, 
and Italian being most common. 


with Scandinavian, 

In this community as in most school 
districts, there are a number of chil- 
dren who by virtue of intelligence and 
training find the pace of the average 
schoolroom slow and unexciting. It is 
for these children that two special 
classes have been established at Lloyd. 


Special Classes Have Same 
Teacher for Three Years 

The special classes are taught by 
two teachers. One encompasses second 
through fourth grades, the other fifth 
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the 
for three 


through seventh grades. Thus, 
children have each teacher 
years. At the end of the seventh grade 
the children go into a regular class- 
for the last The eighth 


grade graduating class is kept together 


room year. 
as a single unit to establish esprit de 
corps and for ease of administration. 

Each “special” room usually aver- 
ages thirty pupils (the two totalling 
approximately 14% of the school en- 
rollment). Thus no extra teachers are 
the 
classes carry a reasonable share of the 
pupil load. 


necessary as teachers of these 


The basis for selection of thes® chil- 
dren includes: a high score on ability 
tests, emotional maturity, a better than 





Whether bright and gifted children are 
best handled in the elementary school by 
complete segregation, by enrichment of 
regular school work, or by acceleration 
through the grades is still a moot ques- 
tion. Perhaps different situations call for 
different approaches. The approach de- 
scribed in this paper combines segrega- 
tion on a limited scale with enrichment. 
Mrs. Frank, who describes the Lloyd 
School plan, teaches the class composed 
of bright and gifted children in grades 
five, six, and seven. 
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average I. Q., a high score on the Cali- 
fornia personality test, and teacher 
recommendation. The I. Q.’s range 
from 115 to 169. It is not necessary 
to secure formal parental approval for 
placement in these classes. When the 
child enters the special program, how- 
ever, the parents are invited for an in- 
terview with the principal and teacher. 
At this time the purpose of the pro- 
gram is explained. Any parent who 
expresses disapproval may have his 
child remain in the regular classroom. 
In all the years the program has been 
in operation, very few parents have 
objected; it is an accepted part of 
the school. Most parents are very 
enthusiastic. 


Share Many Activities 
With Regular Pupils 


The Lloyd School has an “ability- 
grouping” plan for all children from 
the fourth to the eighth grades inclu- 
sive. There is a lower and upper 
group, each of which is on three lev- 
els: remedial, average, and advanced. 
This grouping is used both for reading 
and arithmetic. 


The bright and gifted children are 
included in this program. In these 
reading and arithmetic classes they 
are frequently of help to children with 
lesser ability. Members of the special 
classes also spend library, gymnasium, 
and home mechanics periods with reg- 
ular classes. Thus they are not actually 
isolated from the other children. 


The curriculum for these classes is 
based upon the teaching guides for the 
appropriate level so that if a child 
should transfer to another school he 
is not out of step. It differs from 
the regular curriculum in depth rather 
content. 
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Pupils Learn Skills 
At Individual Rates 

Workbooks’ are used in the skills 
of English expression with each child 
progressing at his own rate of speed. 
Individual guidance is given by the 
teacher during the period. The writing 
of poetry, stories, plays, articles for 
the school newspaper or a room news- 
paper, is encouraged. Good work 
habits, taking notes, making outlines, 
and the preparation of oral and writ- 
ten reports is stressed. Frequent panel 
discussions on various subjects are 


held. 


Spelling is handled on an individual 
grade basis. Workbooks? are used also, 
one unit per week being assigned for 
completion. The children test them- 
selves and their classmates before 
the Friday test administered by the 
teacher. The report card grade in- 
dicates the quality of spelling in all 
written work as well as formal spelling 
achievement. 

Science is taught on two levels in 
the primary grades. In the interme- 
diate group there is a rotation of the 
subject matter as outlined in the Study 
Guides for the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades. Field trips, demonstrations, 
experiments, and oral and _ written 
reports are undertaken. 


Special Projects Permit 
Study of Unusual Topics 

Social studies is taught according to 
grade level. The children are given 
outlines for each topic. It is their 
responsibility to make a notebook 
using the outline as a guide. They are 


1F, Ferris, The New Essentials of Every- 
day English. New York, Laidlaw Bros. 1957. 


2Lambader et al, New Goals in Spelling. 
St. Louis, Webster Publishing Company. 1955. 
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From Psychology and Teach- 
ing by Morse and Wingo: 


Copyright 


1955 by Scott, 
Foresman 


and Company 


encouraged to use other books as well 
as the textbook in the preparation of 
these 


notebooks. Maps, charts, pic- 


tures, and graphs are included. Spell- 


ing, puctuation, grammar, neatness, 
and penmanship are checked. All 
errors must be corrected before the 


next unit is completed. Once a week 
an informal discussion of the unit is 
followed by a test. 


French is taught to both “special’’ 
classes. German, Italian, and Spanish 
are offered to all interested children in 
the school above the fourth grade level 
if they have a good average or better 
in all academic subjects. 

One hour per day is devoted to a 
special project, the subject of which is 
chosen by the pupils under the leader- 
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ship of their room officers. The topic 
selected may be in the field of science, 
social studies or the arts, but before 
it is completed most areas of learning 
are involved. Some of the projects 
developed in the primary class are The 
Story of Communication, Homes of 
the World, Our Wonderful Human 
House. and Man’s Progress Through 
the Development of Tools. 


In the intermediate class topics 
focus 


centering on China, Germany, Holland, 


frequently are geographic in 


Italy, Mexico, and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, but other subjects have included 
The Development of the Earth from 
the Art 
Through the Ages, and Astronomy. 


Azoic to the Cenoic Age, 
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Activities Provide a 
Variety of Experiences 

The children do research work, in- 
terview authorities, organize commit- 
tees and elect a general and committee 
chairman, prepare outlines and written 
reports and give demonstrations. The 
arts and crafts part of the program 
includes painting, dioramas, small scale 
construction, 


shadow friezes, 


murals, charts, graphs, maps (an elec- 


boxes, 


tric push-button map was once con- 
structed), note-book the 
like. 

The class also takes a field trip 
related to the project and they have 
the opportunity to discuss the subject 


covers and 


with people who are authorities. 
the work is a 
other 
the parents. 
Demonstrations and reports are given. 


The culmination of 


program presented for classes 


in the school and for 
The room is appropriately decorated 
and original plays, dancing, and panto- 
mimes are performed. 

At the end of the unit an evaluation 
of the entire project is made under the 
direction of the teacher. 


Segregation Offers Real 
Opportunities for Enrichment 

The chief virtue of semi-segregated 
classes such as these rests in the fact 
that the child remains essentially on 


his own grade level, obviating the need 
for difficult emotional and social ad- 
justments. The basic requirements for 
each grade are met and enriched hori- 
zontally in depth, instead of vertically 
through acceleration. This is not pos- 
sible in the typical classrom where the 
teacher’s attention is focused on the 
average or slow child. 


No longer is the bright child used 
as a messenger, forced to do more of 
the work that he has already done well 
for “extra credit” just to keep him 
busy. Neither does he become bored 
because the work is too easy for him 
Yet be- 
cause he is not really isolated from 
the average pupil he naturally becomes 
a leader in such school affairs as the 
He 
plays a leading part in the production 


and thus get into mischief. 


Student Council and its activities. 


of the school newspaper and assists 
children of other rooms who are put- 
ting on assembly programs or prepar- 
ing special events. He is accepted as a 
leader and assumes the responsibilities 
which go with leadership. 

In this special program he has an 
opportunity to acquire as much knowl- 
edge as he wishes and to make himself 
a much better informed, emotionally 
stable, socially adjusted person — the 


kind of citizen our country needs. 


Spare time isn’t leisure until the individual finds a way 
to work spare time into his own design for living. Until that 
moment, it may be sheer idleness, or it may be exploited by 
someone else, but it is not his leisure. 
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Improving the Quality 


Of Parent-Teacher Conferences 


How Meetings with Parents 


Can Be Made More Productive 


The 


becoming a more and more common 


parent-teacher conference 1s 
occurrence in our elementary schools 
both because of its importance as an 
aid to more effective instruction and 
because teachers now have more time 
and privacy for such meetings than 
But 


as effective and valuable as they should 


formerly. are these conferences 


be? 


Parent Interview Day, a very 


specialized form of parent-teacher 
conference, is a standard practice in 
Chicago elementary schools. The pro- 
cedure is well known in the schools 
and it is not the purpose of this paper 
merely to describe this process mi- 
nutely. Rather, the elements that make 
the Parent Interview Day successful 
will be analyzed in order to provide 
principles which can be successfully 
applied in other types of parent-teacher 


conferences. 
Interview 


Parent Day 


part of the efforts for a smoother tran- 


represents 


sition for the child going from ele- 
mentary to high school. The parents 
of the 8A’s are asked to participate in 
a conference period where strengths 
discussed. Deci- 


and weaknesses are 
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sions about the 


course or type of 
school are not required at this time, 
but a tentative high school program 
is outlined in the light of the child’s 
abilities school 


and his elementary 


record. 


Extensive Preparation Precedes 
Parent Interview Day 

The effect of Parent Interview Day 
may be heightened; at Tonti Elemen- 
tary School, there was much prepara- 
Parents of the 8A 
addressed by 


tion for this event. 


group were recognized 
experts regarding vocational, technical 
and general educational opportunities. 
Pupils were offered a sort of “careers” 


course in which they discussed job and 


Conferences between parent and 
teacher sometimes resemble monologues 
or even tirades more than they do a 
discussion between two persons on a 
subject of mutual interest. The reasons 
for this are many and some of them are 
not under the control of the teacher or 
the school. Yet there may well be room 
for improvement on both sides. Taking the 
8A parent interview day as an example 
of the usually successful conference, Mr. 
Schiff, principal of Tonti School, analyzes 
the factors which should be present in 
all parent-teacher conferences. 
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study choices. Under the supervision 
of the librarian they read books and 
pamphlets such as the Science Re- 
search Associates series on vocational 
choices. The class teacher used such 
motion pictures as “Radio and Tele- 
vision,” “Engineering,” and ‘“Book- 
keeping and Accounting” to motivate 
study of educational, physical and per- 
sonality requirements for various types 
of work. The adjustment teacher re- 
viewed pupil abilities and emphasized 
every possible strength. 


The fathers and mothers of the 8A 
group became involved through the 
discussion and reading carried on at 
home. Thus, the immediate problem 
of selecting a school 
course became apparent to the family. 
The pamphlets, “What Next for the 
8A Graduate” and “High School is a 
Job” went home with the children so 
the whole family could discuss the 
material. Of course, the children have 
had previous introduction to the pam- 


phlets in class. The resulting interest 


suitable high 


and cooperation were magnificent. But 
the climax to all the preparation was 
the in the course 
of which each child’s strengths were 
emphasized and opprtunities listed. 


actual interviews, 


Interviews Prove Pleasant 
To All Concerned 


The broad vista of high school 
seemed inviting and pleasant because 
of curricular, social and athletic op- 
Most of the 


were eagerly awaited, according to the 


portunities. interviews 
remarks of the parents. They found 
the personal contact between educator, 
parent, and child was most profitable. 
Refreshments served by the 8A’s dur- 
ing and after the interviews helped 
relieve tension. 
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SN EN CRMC A oe LON GES 


The apparent success of the Tonti 
Parent Interview Day is the result 
of meeting the conditions basic to 
any good parent teacher conference. 
Beatrice F. Parker’ lists several of 
these general rules under the headings 
of Ideal Conditions, Unity of Purpose, 
Discovering Parent’s Attitudes and 
Feelings, and Problems Met and Re- 
solved. How the Parent Interview Day 
procedure at Tonti conformed to these 
headings may be seen below. 


Ideal Conditions: Privacy for the 
interview was afforded at Tonti by 
good facilities and judicious schedul- 
ing of appointments. The library, its 
tables spaced for privacy, served as 
the conference room. All pertinent 
school records were immediately avail- 
able and elementary and high school 
representatives were present for 
consultation. 


Unity of Purpose: Teacher, parent, 
and child knew axactly the reason for 
the conference, i.e. program and sub- 
ject selection for high school. There 
was a strong, cooperative spirit in 
planning for the future. 


Teacher Learns 
Of Parent's Attitudes 

Discovering Parent’s Attitudes and 
Feelings: The parents of the Tonti 
graduates were eager and anxious to 
determine a future plan of action. The 
parents had an unexcelled opportunity 
to express themselves regarding their 
hopes and fears. The fact that here 
were educational counselors working 
together with children and their par- 
ents on a progam for the future led 
to a desirable group feeling. The par- 


“Parent - Teacher 
School Journal, 


1Beatrice F. Parker, 
Conferences,” Elementary 
53:270-7, January, 1953 
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ent’s realization that all this was taking 
place for the child’s benefit shaped an 
attitude of well-being and confidence. 

Problems Met and Resolved: Par- 
ents sometimes have standards that are 
inconsistent with respect to the child’s 
ability. Perhaps they do not agree with 
College 


preparatory courses were requested by 


counselors’ recommendations. 
parents for boys and girls whose grasp 


of fundamentals is weak. However, 
the resource people present provided 


an insight into the situation. Literature 
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New 
York 


limes 





and high school guidebooks also an- 
swered questions. Parent’s problems 
were discussed and met in face-to-face 


free contact. 


Parent Interview Day is the last 
major home-elementary school confer- 
ence. However there are many parent 
teacher conferences in the years pre- 
this 8A 


ceeding Some are 


session. 
requested by the school while others 
are requested by parents. Some of the 


reasons for such conferences are: 
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Reporting pupil progress 
Personality problems 

Behavior or discipline problems 
Attendance difficulties 

Reports of giftedness or talent 
Awards or honors 

Physical conditions needing attention 


Other Conferences Produce 
Less Satisfactory Results 

Many the 
above reasons do not produce the same 
satisfactory results as the 8A confer- 
ences. Any type of pupil problem or 
pupil difficulty usually produces a feel- 


conferences involving 


ing of emotional stress on both sides. 
Many times the parent feels that the 
family honor is at stake and _ strives 
to defend it desperately. All to fre- 
quently, the teacher is driven to defend 
himself and the school. The result is 
frequently an impasse. 

What has happened to the ingredi- 
ents that made Parent Interview Day 
so successful? Perhaps the same four 
guide posts used previously to ana- 
lyze the Parent Interview Day may 
provide criteria for other parent- 
teacher conferences. 

Ideal Conditions: Usually the physi- 
cal conditions under which conferences 
held far The 
teacher may have been busy with a 


are are from ideal. 
class project when the parent arrives. 
There may be no adequate room avail- 
able and the hallway has to serve. 
Records may be buried under a load 
of books. 


is accepted as a normal part of the 


However, if the conference 


school routine, then more attention can 
be given to the physical environment. 

In most cases, appointments can be 
arranged earlier, and the teacher can 
be ready with records, class papers, 
and tests. All too often, the parent 
hears generalities based solely on ob- 
without the 


servation benefit of a 
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single objective bit of evidence. Even 
in a conference involving behavior 
difficulties, intelligence scores, achieve- 
ment scores, or even anecdotal records 
have some bearing in determining the 
causes of problems. 


Teacher and Parent 
Share Same Purpose 

Unity of Purpose: The wise teacher 
can reassure the parent that the con- 
ference is for the child’s welfare. Usu- 
ally, this is preliminary to pointing out 
the child’s needs and the methods of 
meeting them both in school and at 
home. The methods may be largely 
corrective, but at least the parent un- 
derstands the possibility of specific 
remediation long before the situation 
is hopeless. For example, suggestions 
may be made for fewer play hours, 
more trips to museums or emphasis on 
the fundamental facts of multiplica- 
tion. The make no 
attempt to help the parent manage her 
family life. 


teacher should 


Dredging up past history often can 
produce ill feeling. The “present” is 
the positive tense of all suggestions 
and help. The 
avoid long range prophecies. especially 


teacher should also 
in the early elementary years. A 
teacher may say, “The child shares his 
things with others” or “He is a natural 
leader when games need to be organ- 
ized.” Perhaps in high school, the 
teacher may say, “Your son may find 
his career in physics, or engineering. 
He shows a great ability in mathe- 
matics and science.” Listening is a key 
word for teachers in conferences. 
Discovering Parent's Attitudes and 
Feelings: Long lectures cn the subject 
of child rearing are boring to most 
about their child 


parents. Talking 
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specifically, now, is a topic with which 
parents are concerned. If the parent 
is given an opportunity for expression, 
the heart of the matter may be ex- 
posed. It may then be possible for 
the teacher to suggest some plan of 


action. 


Parents Should Be Advised 
Of All Pertinent Data 


The parent can and should be in- 
formed of the child’s learning rate. 
Honesty is the best policy in interpre- 
tation of test scores, since this honesty 
builds a feeling of confidence in the 
The 


need not be used but it may be inter- 


school. actual numerical score 
preted for the lay public. For example, 
the teacher may say, “Johnny’s learn- 
ing ability is 40 percent above aver- 
age” or “Johnny learns 20 percent 
slower than the average child.” Kind- 
ness in the presentation of facts rather 
than concealment or hedging should be 
the rule. 

Problems Met: A person-to-person 
discussion with a frank review of the 
situation by the teacher resolves many 
problems. The parent may have severe 
of the or the 
school. The parent should be allowed 


to complete his argument and then the 


criticism classroom 


teacher can clear up misconceptions or 
misinformation. Perhaps the parent is 
emotionally disturbed and the confer- 
ence tone is rapidily disintegrating. 
Other personnel may be called to pro- 
vide a fresh point of view or a new 
direction to the conference. 


Some Techniques 
For Successful Interviews 

Specific techniques for successful 
interviews are given by Bernard Lons- 
dale in the California Journal of 
Elementary Education: 
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The teacher is friendly 

The teacher made John’s mother feel com- 
fortable. 

The teacher lets Mrs. Jones talk. 

Mrs. Jones expresses her feelings freely. 

John’s teachers starts conferences by select- 
ing one of John’s strengths. 

Attention is focused on John. 

John’s teacher refrains from 


comparing 
John with other children. 


John’s teacher helps Mrs. Jones know what 
to say when John does a painting. 

John’s teacher suggests 
correct a weakness. 


how to work to 


John’s teacher suggests ways to help John 
experience more success. 
John’s teacher interprets the educational 


program. 


John’s.teacher shows an interest in John’s 
success. 


John’s mother and teacher plan to work 
together. 


A simple card 
or half-sheet should be kept of each 


interview. 


record on index 


The reason for the inter- 
view should be recorded. A brief sum- 
mary of teacher’s recommendations, 
parent’s conclusions and future course 
of action need involve no more than 
six lines. Over a period of years, 
an accumulation of interview records 
would furnish a valuable history to a 
new teacher or a new school. 


We have seen that Parent Interview 
Day is successful because it takes into 
consideration the parents’ feelings; it 
meets problems in a positive way; it 
utilizes good physical conditions; and 
there is an effort for unity of pur- 
pose. If we could apply these same 
principles to other parent-teacher con- 
ferences we would have a _ stronger 
home-school tie and a more efficient 


educational system. 


2Bernard Lonsdale, ‘‘Parent-Teacher 
Conferences — An Experience in Human 
Relations,” California Journal of Elementary 
Education, 24:91-7, November, 1955. 
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Assembling Information 


Needed in Emergencies 


Records Serve as Basis for 


Action if Difficulties Arise 


Soon after I had been assigned to 
an elementary school principalship in 
Chicago, it was necessary for me to 
reach the parents of a child who had 
become seriously ill. A phone call to 
the home, made in an attempt to reach 
the child’s received no re- 
the 
mother was out shopping and did not 


mother 


sponse. I was notified later that 


return home for another two hours. 


The 


could not be reached by phone. 


worker, 
His 


employer could not say when he would 


father, a construction 


be able to deliver the message. Fortu- 
nately the child remembered the phone 
number of her grandmother, who asked 
that the child be brought to her and 
said that she would call the doctor and 





What happens when the parents of a 
child in need of emergency attention 
cannot be reached by the school? How 
far can the school go to meet an emer- 
gency without parental consent? To 
forestall such perplexing questions, Beld- 
ing School personnel decided to get the 
answers before the emergencies arose. 
How they developed an emergency in- 
formation card and arranged for its use 
is told in this practical article by Mr. 
Dolnick, Belding principal. 
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@ Samuel L. Dolnick 


would take care of the child until the 
mother could be notified. 


This incident pointed out quite for- 
cibly that there was no adequate in- 
formation for such emergency situa- 
In the 
situation described above, it was fortu- 
nate that the child remembered the 
grandmother’s phone number. Official 
registration cards on file in the school 
office have provision for “Emergency 
Data” but space is not sufficient for 
more than a cursory note, and there 
is no space for subsequent changes. 
Cumulative cards, on file in each room, 
do have identified (but limited) spaces 
for the parents’ place of employment 
and phone number. There is, however, 


tions available in our school. 


no specific provision for other types 
of emergency information. 


Staff Studies 
Sources of Information 

As the need for some type of all- 
inclusive emergency data for each 
child was called to our attention by 
the lack of such information when we 
needed it, a study of the literature in 
this area was undertaken immediately. 
We surveyed many types and styles 


of cards and letters. Some of these 
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were extremely detailed, others were 
meager. We decided to design a card 
to fit the needs of our own particular 
school area. 
Discussion the emer- 
gency information cards soon brought 
out four main questions which had 
to be answered: 1) where and how 
should the cards be filed, 2) what data 
should be provided for, 3) how should 
transportation be handled, and 4) 
what signatures are needed for obtain- 


concerning 


ing permission to do whatever the 
emergency required? 

After a thorough discussion of all 
facets of the problem, the following 
answers finally emerged: 

It was felt that the emergency card 
should be filed in the school office with 
the pupil’s official registration card. 
Since the phone is located in the office, 
this would eliminate unnecessary effort 
on the part of the teacher who would 
otherwise have to send cards to the 


Also, if the child met with an accident 
in a locality other than the home room, 
the necessary would be 
immediately available. This emergency 
data, coupled with the data on the 
registration card, would enable us to 
take action without delay. 


information 


Emergency Authorization 
Included On Card 

It was obvious that the child’s name, 
room number, grade, date, address, 
and phone number should appear on 
the cards. We then added the name 
of a close friend or relative who could 
be called if the parents or guardian 
could not be contacted. Realizing that 
a child can have a serious accident, we 
also asked for the name of a physician, 
his address and phone number to be 
used if necessary, and concluded by 
asking for the name of the family 
hospital. These last two items were to 
be used only if the parents or their 





office when information was needed. representatives could not be contacted. 


Card provides for emergency action by the school when parent cannot be reached. Statements 
concerning hospitalization and ambulance service are on the other side. 


BELDING EMERGENCY INFORMATION CARD 
| ee eee 


Address 


Please fill in the information below so that the school may carry out 
your wishes in event of illness or injury to your child. The school will provide 
emergency care until either you, or someone designated by you can be 
reached. 


EMERGENCY : 


Phone Di is 





If we cannot be contacted, please call the following person. 


NAME PHONE 


PHYSICIAN: If, in the judgment of the school, a physician is needed and 
we cannot be reached, please call 


ADDRESS 


PHYSICIAN ADDRESS PHONE 
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In some instances a child may have 
to be transported for first aid treat- 
ment automobile 


available. The police and fire depart- 


when there is no 
ments have ambulances that are avail- 
able in emergency situations. To make 
sure that the parents understood that 
the best available transportation would 
be utilized —a taxicab if necessary — 
a statement to this effect was included 
on the cards. 


Hoping to make sure that both par- 
ents read the card and discussed it, we 
asked that both father and mother sign 
the card giving the school authoriza- 
tion to provide for the child in case of 
an emergency. The card was written 
from the standpoint of the parents, as 
if they were, in effect, writing the card 
enabling us to take action at their re- 
quest. It was also at this point that we 
asked for the parents’ place of employ- 
ment and phone number. To provide 
for those children who are under the 
care of a guardian, we also inserted 


provision for that detail. 


P.T. A. Agrees to Pay 
Costs of Printing 
Since the school did not 


have any 


funds to pay for the printing of the 


cards, the plans for the Belding Pupi\ 
Information Card were presented to 
the Parent Teachers Association. The 
nature of its use was explained to the 
group, and after a short discussion the 
P. T. A. unanimously voted to pay 
printing costs. 

The cards have been in use for two 
years. They have proven extremely 
valuable time and time again — not 
only for emergency purposes, but on 
other occasions as well. At one time 
we wished to find out what percentage 
of the mothers of our youngsters were 
working. Since the contained 
the place and address of employment, 


cards 


this information was quickly compiled. 

The of the card— 
quick contact with responsible adults— 
has been fulfilled. Within seconds, we 
can locate someone who has been des- 


main purpose 


ignated by the parent or guardian to 
advise us when an emergency arises 
in connection with their child. Other 
schools may need other types of infor- 
mation to fill the particular needs of 
their area; in any case however, every 
will find that 

of available emergency 


school some system 
information 
for each child proves to be extremely 


useful. 


In the past few years | have had the privilege of meeting 
people in many parts of the country, and | have attempted 
to stress a basic theme, that the principal shortage in the 
U. S. is not a shortage of resources, of uranium or petroleum 
or plutonium or magnesium. | tried to stress the fact that the 
principal shortage in the United States is a shortage of 
knowledge about the rest of the world. 
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Tips for Teachers 


e Felt Murals for Lower Grades 


e Organizing a Sketch Club 


Primary Pupils Enjoy 
Making Felt Murals 

One of the most creative outlets for 
the accelerated abilities of a dozen sec- 
ond graders who worked every after- 
noon with little supervision was the 
making of gay and colorful murals 
of felt. More than half of the chil- 
dren in my classroom at Madison 
School needed remedial reading in the 
this clever 
little group which needed challenging 


afternocn, in contrast to 
experiences of every kind. 

Christmas was approaching and with 
it the motivation for gift-making. A 
lapel ornament in the form of a Christ- 
mas tree decorated with a few sequins 
inspired the crayon drawings and deco- 


rating of little trees. For these the 
children seized gleefully the bits of 
green felt and the box of leftover 


sequins which appeared on the supply 
table. Cutting trees led to cutting stars 
and candles; and when a deep Mexi- 
can basket filled with varied sizes and 
felt 


one morning, there was no limit to the 


colors of scraps was discovered 
things the eager fingers of the seven- 
year-olds could make. 


Whenever a felt cut-out thought 
suitable for a lapel ornament was com- 
pleted, the child who made it would 
leave it, with name slip attached, on 
the teacher’s desk so that the teacher's 


more experienced fingers could fasten 
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a tiny safety pin on the back. These 


were later wrapped for Christmas 
gifts and proved to be very colorful 
and popular to the extent that they 


were actually worn by several mothers. 


How Murals Developed 

Items such as houses with tiny 
squares pasted on for windows, dozens 
of trees, and children dressed in cos- 
tumes stressing large “buttons” began 
Be- 


cause they were too pretty to ignore, 


to accumulate in a big box cover. 


Peter decided to keep his and assemble 
them into a poster similar to the paper 
ones he had made in first grade. That 
was _ the the f 


several oblong pieces (approximately 


cue for appearance of 
eight by fourteen inches) of burlap 
and cloth, and the 

became “‘little murals” of cloth. 


monk’s posters 


One morning Susie found a “fat 
piece” of monk’s cloth on the supply 
table which owed its “fatness” to the 
fact that it was a big piece all folded 
up. Susie excitedly exclaimed, “If | 
can have a committee, we 
big mural, all of felt, with lots of 
trees and houses, and children.”” She 


chcse a committee, and the first big 


can make a 


mural was simply the arrangement 
of all the left-overs from the little 
murals. Trees were put together for 


a woods, houses were lined up along 
a street, and children and dogs were 
scattered gaily all over the scenery. 
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This is another in a series of practical teaching tips for teachers 
at various grade levels. They have been provided by classroom 
teachers who jot down and send us ideas, techniques, and pro- 
cedures which they have found useful and are willing to pass on 
as tips worth trying or adopting to other classrooms. 

This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in 
fact it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip 
informally and briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 
6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 





Other big murals were made later, but 
they were carefully planned to con- 
form to a subject title and lacked the 
spontaneity of the first one. 

like to about the 
mechanics of a project new to them, 
so the 
necessary, 


Teachers know 


time allottment, 
and source of materials 
should be included in this telling about 
an art experience which far surpassed 
expectations. 


supervision 


Work Done in Spare-Time 

Occasionally an art period was given 
over to felt cutting by the whole class, 
but the larger part of the work was 
done by the accelerated group during 
afternoon seatwork periods. They were 
able to finish academic assignments 
promptly in the morning and after a 
reading session the first thing in the 
afternoon, were free to take up where 
they left off with their little murals. 
They worked at their seats. As the 
committees working on a big mural 
were tempted to chatter softly, they 
had to work during an art period when 
the atmosphere was more relaxed. A 
mural committee sometimes came in 
a little early, or stayed just a moment 
at recess, in order to check with the 
teacher as to the next step. 

Ordinary school include 
burlap and sheets of colored felt, fur- 
nishing enough material for average 
requirements. However, when the class 
had an attack of “mural fever” it was 


supplies 
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found necessary to augment the school 
supplies by the purchase of assorted 
scraps from an obliging textile dealer. 
He combined small pieces of contrast- 
ing colors of felt into small packages 
and sold them for a nominal sum. 


Project Has Real Worth 

While children of kindergarten age 
do not have sufficient finger control 
to cut small objects, most seven-and- 
eight-years-olds do. Felt has firmness 
which thinner cloth lacks. Because it 
doesn’t seem to wedge bettween the 
blades of the other 
fabrics, the children are usually suc- 
cesful in cutting even tiny things like 
buttons and eyes, square windows and 
tree ornaments. 


scissors, as do 


They learn to paste 
them in place neatly, as the brilliant 
colors would clearly show up the mess- 
iness of too much paste. The discovery 
that green ornaments don’t show up on 
a green tree comes early in the process, 
and the desirability 
colors is emphasized. 


of contrasting 


We would also expect growth in 
ability to centralize the leading thought 
of a mural and to have details con- 
tribute toward it, but too much guid- 
ance by the teacher can prevent the 
creative growth of the children. We 
want our children to “try anything 
once” and have all the experiences 
involving their five senses which that 
can give them. Making things of felt 
is an experience that gives satisfaction 
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to every one in the class, and offers 
opportunity and incentive to the gifted 
ones. It’s worth trying and lots of fun! 


—Rutu H. DENNIS 


Sketching as an Art 


Project in Upper Grades 

The Sketch Club in my 6B-7A 
room at Park Manor School grew out 
of my desire to have the children do 
something different in art. The group 
the usual number 
of behavior problems for the usual 
number of 


was average with 


reasons. 


[ remembered the days when I, 
along with other children in the grades 
had been sent to the window to sketch 
with charcoal; so I started by sending 
groups of four or five to draw houses 
en two streets adjoining the school. 
In both instances the scenes consisted 
the 
street, and an alley. 


of two sides of street, a cross 
Each child was 
encouraged to use a different point as 
the center of his composition in order 


to give variety of emphasis. 


After the entire class had an oppor- 
tunity to show what they could do, 
[ selected the best pictures from the 
group. They were chosen for clear 


lines, perspective, and detail. I must 





Children learn perspective by sketching scenes 
from windows. 
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Still life drawing produces colorful work. 


confess, however, that at this point I 
was but one step ahead of the children. 
My only procedure was to insist that 
those children whose first efforts were 
selected work consistently to broaden 
the particular talent that they showed. 
For example, one child was good in 
perspective, one in depicting the aerial 
view, one in details of structure. 


Art Supervisor Assists 

The art supervisor saw our draw- 
ings and suggested that we use a water 
color wash as a background. We fol- 
lowed her suggestion using the same 
street scenes, but enlarging them. My 
idea here was to develop patience and 
to sharpen whatever skill the child had 
through repetition. 

By this time the summer was ap- 
proaching and flowers began to arrive 
from the gardens in the neighborhood 
along with occasional apples and other 
fruits for the teacher. With our cus- 
tomary rashness, we decided to make 
our first approach to still-life by draw- 
ing fruit in a plate. This presented a 
real problem. We worked for several 
periods on the shape of the plate and 
its base. 
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veryone was now willing to work 
diligently at the problem, fired by the 
results produced by the four children 
who had excelled in the original effort. 
Out of this work eight more children 
emerged showing progress and some 
abilty in dealing with this particular 
problem. The first four children con- 
tined to work acceptably on each new 
phase. Their work had helped to raise 
the level of achievement of the class, 
and had focused attention on the ac- 
Sut best of all, 
the children’s minds had become ab- 


this 


quiring of new skills. 


sorbed in what they were doing; 


represented a high point for me. 


Working with Flowers 

Another test of cur new techniques 
red 
poppies and baby iris, was lent to the 
started the 
children 


came when a vase of fiowers, 


group by the principal. | 


lesson by having the take 


brown wrapping paper to the black- 


boards. Eight children worked at the 


boards at one time. First, we blocked 


in the vase with white chalk, stressing 


proportion. Then the flowers were 


chalked in, showing their position in 
relation to the vase and to each other. 
When the chalk outlining was finished, 
we began to mix colors in tempra 
paint. Our purpose was to keep colors 
bright and contrasting. We used white, 
bright yellow, and pale green for high- 
lighting, and black for outlining. After 
the paint had dried, a coat of clear 
shellac was applied over the colors. 
When the shellac had dried, the bright 
colors were retouched to provide 
more pronounced effects. The shellac 
preserved the painting and added sheen. 

By the end cf the semester, the art 
projects of the Sketch Club, as we 
called ourselves, had become pleasant 
experiences. The efforts required in 
the beginning had disappeared into a 
Students 
had never quite settled down worked 


creative atmosphere. who 


steadily, occasionally showing flair and 


originality. It was a happy time, for 


the children and for me —and a time 


in which considerable learning had 


taken place. 


EpytH L. WILLIAMS 


Education today has before it many new jobs, but perhaps 


the greatest of these is the job of educating the human spirit 


to live happily in the new world created by science. For 


while science has been able to make an easier world, it 


cannot by itself make a happier world. 
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News in Education 


College Teachers’ Observations 
On TV Instruction 

Three college instructors connected 
with College TV 
courses have commented on their re- 


Chicago's Junior 
The most 
significant change they agree is being 
far away from the students. The 
Socratic method of drawing observa- 
tions from the students through dis- 
lost Lester 
Cook, who teaches a college course in 
humanities. 


Henry A. mathematics in- 
structor, points out some compensat- 


actions to this new medium. 


cussion 1s according to 


Patin, 
ing factors. Better teaching aids have 
resulted, he said. The study guides or 
syllabuses prepared for each course are 
an example. “I walk up to a 
student to see what he’s doing wrong, 
so | have to compensate with the best 
instruction possible,” he added. 


can't 


Accounting instructor James A. 
Miller the merits of 
instruction are relative. 


television 
“A good tele- 
vision teacher can do more than a poor 


said 


classroom teacher, but a good classroom 
teacher can do more than the best TV 
teacher,” he asserted. 


Under the Chicago program, stu- 
dents may register at any of the city’s 
five branches of the junior college for 
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courses in English, biology, physical 
science, humanities, psychology, ac- 
counting, Gregg shorthand, mathemat- 
ics, and the slide rule. The student’s 
papers and examinations are reviewed 
by the instructors. 


Chicago Improves Sick 
Leave, Plans Salary Raise 

Two recent rulings of the Chicago 
Board of Education special 
significance to the teaching personnel. 
These are the new sick leave policy 


are of 


and the tentatively approved salary 
increase. 


The liberalized sick leave policy for 
employees of the Chicago Board of 
Education in its amended form follows : 


(Sick Leave with Pay) Effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, all board employees, except 
those paid on a per diem or per hour basis, 
temporary teachers employed on a part 
time and civil service temporary 
employees assigned to a school shall be 
eligible for annual sick leave with pay as 
hereinafter provided: 


basis, 


(a) (Definitions) : “Sick Leave” as used 
in this section means leave for personal 
illness, quarantine at home. by a duly 
authorized public health official, or serious 
illness in the immediate family or house- 


hold. 


“Immediate Family or Household” as 


used in this section means the employee's 
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parent, grandparent, child, grandchild, 


brother, sister, spouse, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
son-in-law, daughter-in-law, nephew, niece, 
uncle, aunt and cousin who resides with 
the employee, provided a certificate to this 
effect is furnished by the employee. 

(b) (Annual Sick Leave) On September 
1 of each year, annual sick leave with pay 
shall be granted to each eligible employee 
on the basis of one day for each month of 
employment provided for his position in 
the budget, up to a maximum of twelve 
working days per year; provided, however, 
no sick leave credit shall be granted to 
principals, teachers or school clerks for 
employment in summer schools. Employees 
beginning employment subsequent to Sep- 
tember 1 of any year shall be granted a 
sick leave with pay pro rated on the above 
basis. 

(c) (Accumulation of Sick Leave) Each 
eligible employee shall have credited to his 
accumulated sick leave with pay his unused 
sick leave accrued subsequent to September 
1, 1950 up to a maximum of sixty working 
days as of August 31, 1957 and may there- 
after accumulate up to a maximum avail- 
able sick leave of ninety working days at 
full basic pay; provided, that such maxi- 
mum shall in any year include the current 
sick leave to which such employee is then 
entitled. 

(d) (Death of Relative of Employee) 
Whenever the absence of an eligible em- 
ployee is caused by the death of a grand- 
parent, grandchild, father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, son- 
in-law, daughter-in-law, nephew, niece, 
uncle, aunt or cousin of the employee, such 
employee may have applied against his then 
accumulated allowable sick leave at full 
basic pay the number of days absent from 
the date of death to the date of burial, plus 
the necessary time for return to Chicago 
when the funeral is held outside of the city, 
provided, that the number of days applied 
against said sick leave shall not exceed 
five days. 

Whenever the absence of an eligible em- 
ployee is caused by the death of a parent, 
spouse, child, brother or sister of the 
employee, such employee shall be paid his 
basic salary for the days absent, not to 
exceed five days and subject to the limita- 
tions prescribed in the paragraph immedi- 
ately above. 

(e) (Physician’s Certificate) In the case 
of absence for illness in excess of three 
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consecutive days, a physician’s certificate, 
or if the treatment is by prayer or spiritual 
means, that of advisor or practitioner of 
such employee’s faith, shall be required as 
a basis of pay during such leave. 

(f{) (Returnees' from Military Leave) 
Eligible employees returning from military 
leaves within sixty days after discharge 
other than dishonorable shall be considered 
as having been continuously in the service 
of the Board of Education insofar as sick 
leave with pay allowances are concerned. 

(g) (Failure of Notice of Return to 
Service) When an employee reports for 
duty after a temporary absence without 
giving reasonable notice in advance to the 
school and a substitute has been sent to the 
school, such substitute shall receive pay for 
one-half day service and such sum shall be 
deducted from the salary of the employee. 


At its October 2, 1957, meeting the 
General Committee of the Board of 
Education approved increasing the 
teachers’ salary schedule $250 per year 
in the tentative budget for 1958. This 
applies to principals as well. Final 
ratification or any change will be made 
early in January. 


Speed Up Delivery of 
Visual Teaching Aids 

According to James P. Fitzwater, 
director of visual education for the 
Chicago Public Schools, principals are 
requested to instruct their faculties that 
beginning with the second semester of 
the 1957-58 school year there will be a 
further reduction in the time between 
the submission of the schools’ requests 
and the delivery to schools for motion 
picture films, filmstrips, and art slides 
from the Division of Visual Education. 


Requests for film materials to be used 
in February 1958 should be submitted 
on January 15, 1958, and requests for 
materials to be used in March should be 
submitted on February 15, 1958. In 
other words, requests must be filed on 
the 15th of the month preceding the 
month the film materials 
delivered. 


are to be 
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As a result of the reduced time 
interval between submission of film 
requests and receipt of the materials, 
teachers should be able to make positive 
correlations between the audio-visual 
materials and the instructional needs 
of the classrooms. 


New York City’s 
“Difficult School” Problem 


Last spring, school officials in New 
York City appealed for volunteers from 
the ranks of qualified and seasoned 
teachers to transfer to the so-called 
“difficult schools.’ Only twenty-five 
teachers from a total of 40,000 volun- 
teered. Consequently at the beginning 
of the current school year the board 
was forced to assign 1,000 newly ap- 
pointed teachers to these positions. 
Some teachers did not accept the as- 
signments. According to past expe- 
rience, others will stay at their posts 
for varying periods of time. 

The difficult schools in New York 
City generally are located in under- 
privileged areas with predominantly 
Negro and Puerto Rican populations. 
Since conditions are often poorer in 
these than in others, many 
teachers have been reluctant to accept 
assignments there. As a result the 
schools have had to rely on large num- 
bers of substitute and inexperienced 
teachers. This had led to charges that 
pupils at these schools receive an in- 
ferior education. 


schools 


The board’s Commission on Integra- 
tion recommended last spring that if a 
sufficient number of teachers did not 
volunteer for service in difficult schools, 
educational authorities should make 
compulsory assignments. 


Teacher groups have bitterly opposed 
this proposal. They blame the mayor 
and the board of education for the fact 
that few experienced teachers volun- 
teered to teach in city schools having 
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largely Negro and Puerto Rican en- 
rollments. 

Speaking for the Teachers’ Guild 
(AFL-CIO) Charles Cogen, president, 
named two factors in the teachers’ re- 
luctance: The city has not provided 
additional funds for more psychologists 
and social workers and for lighter 
teaching loads in the schools; and the 
integration plan for the schools has 
never been discussed with teacher or- 
ganizations. He added “We _ have 
offered to help, but have never been 
consulted.” 


Abraham Lederman, president of the 
independent Teachers’ Union similarly 
criticized school budgeting and de- 
scribed the result as “disgraceful.” 
“The large mass of Negro pupils in 
New York will again attend de facto 
segregated schools, housed in inferior 
buildings, staffed by faculties consisting 
of an undue proportion of newly ap- 
pointed, substitute teachers,” he said. 


The Los Angeles 
Extra Pay Plan 


At the suggestion of Superintendent 
Ellis A. Jarvis, the Los Angeles School 
Board has given additional pay to 
junior and senior high school teachers 
who direct extra-curricular activities. 
Teachers in the fields of drama, instru- 
mental music, choral music, stagecraft, 
journalism, yearbook, speech, and stu- 
dent government will receive additional 
pay for services rendered over and 
above their regular teaching day. Each 
teacher assigned by the principal will be 
given a maximum of forty hours’ pay 
each semester at $5 per hour or $200 
for the forty-hour period. 


Columbia Dean Criticizes 
Ford Fund Policies 

Stephen M. Corey, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, recently 
questioned whether educational re- 
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search supported by the Ford Founda- 
tion has been true research or a means 
to propagandize the convictions held by 
Fund officials. 

Dr. Corey stated that in recent years 
there seems to have been a decrease in 
the disposition of foundations to make 
grants to institutions that had arrived 
independently at judgments regarding 
the research they wanted to do. Foun- 
dations as donors are coming more and 
more frequently to designate the prob- 
lems that they want studied as a result 
of their gifts. 

In particular this was true of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, he noted. Rather than waiting for 
the initiative to come from the research 
institution, the Fund sought to interest 
the institutions in problems or practices 
that the Fund officials believed critical. 
This has led many people to feel that 
the officers of the Fund were convinced 
that certain educational practices were 
good and were willing to spend large 
sums of money demonstrating their 
worth and advertising their merits. 

Dr. Corey referred specifically to 
three projects of the Fund: teacher 
aides, classroom use of television, and 
the apprentice type of teacher educa- 
tion. Fund not seem to 
have any doubts concerning the value 
of these practices. 


officials do 


Figures on Enrollments, 
Teacher Shortage 

An all-time peak in school and college 
enrollment will be reached this year 
with an estimated 43,135,000 attending 
some school. These estimates on en- 
rollment were released recently by the 
U.S. Office of Education in a summary 
which also noted figures on teacher 
shortages and education costs. 

For the school year 1957-58 public 
and private school enrollment in kinder- 
garten through eighth grade will total 
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about 30,670,000; high school enroll- 
ment is expected to be 8,424,000; and 
students attending colleges and uni- 
versities will number 3,450,000. Total 
enrollment will be higher by 1,769,000 
students this year, with one out of 
every four persons in the United States 
attending schools or colleges. 


As schools opened this fall, there 
was an estimated shortage of 135,000 
qualified elementary and high school 
teachers. The shortage last year was 


120,700. 


The cost of education in public 
elementary and secondary schools last 
year, including capital outlay, was $400 
per pupil. Funds spent on education 
totaled $12 billion during 1956-57. 


Local Reading Group 
Meets at Teachers College 

The Chicago Area Council of the 
International Reading Association held 
its autumn meeting at Chicago Teachers 
College on Saturday, November 23. 
Dean Raymond M. Cook welcomed the 
teachers, librarians, and students who 
attended. Dr. David Kopel, president 
of the Council, introduced the main 
speaker, Dr. Bruno Bettleheim, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of 
the Orthogenic School at the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Bettleheim’s address 
on the implications of psychoanalysis 
for the teaching of reading was fol- 
lowed by audience discussion and visits 
to the College audio-visual and ma- 
terials centers. 


Federation of Teachers 
States Goals 


Goals of the AFL-CIO American 
Federation of Teachers were outlined 
by president Carl J. Megel at the 
forty-first convention, held 
August 19-23 at Chicago’s Knicker- 
bocker Hotel. 


group's 
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Universal salary schedules starting 
at $5,000 and reaching $10,000 in eight 
annual increments, enactment of tenure 
laws in all states to protect teachers 
against arbitrary discharge, and sup- 
plementation of retirement pensions 
with social security were the objectives 
given top priority for action by the 
union during the coming year. 

Megel also said that President 


Eisenhower “surrendered to special 
in permitting Congress to 
defeat the recent federal aid bill for 


school construction. 


interests” 


Among the speakers who urged that 
salaries be raised were Walter P. 
Reuther, United Auto Workers presi- 
dent, and Dr. Philip Taft, Professor of 
Economics at Brown University. 


Science, Math Teachers Get 
Grant for Advanced Study 

Under a $4,250,000 program devel- 
oped by the National Science Founda- 
tion, about 800 high school teachers of 
science and mathematics will be able 
to go back to school for a year of 
advanced study. 
with sixteen uni- 
versities throughout the country, the 
foundation will underwrite the program 
in an effort to acquaint the teachers 
with the latest techniques in their fields. 
Some of them will be introduced for 
the first time to modern, large-scale 
research facilities including the cyclo- 
tron, radio-telescope, electron micro- 
scope, and mass spectograph. 


In+ cooperation 


The participating universities are: 
Chicago, Colorado, Harvard, Illinois, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio State, 
Oklahoma State, Oregon State, Penn- 
sylvania State, Stanford, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington (St. Louis), and 
Wisconsin. 

The teachers selected will receive 
$3,000 plus $300 for each dependent 
up to four, and travel allowances. 
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President's Committee Makes 
Recommendations on Colleges 


In its second report to the President, 
the Committees on Education beyond 
the High School said that college fac- 
ulty- members’ salaries should be at 
least doubled on the average within 
five to ten years, to lure enough good 
teachers to handle booming student 
enrollments. 

The committee, appointed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower early in 1956, is 
headed by Devereux C. Josephs, board 
chairman of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. In its second and 
semi-final report to Mr. Eisenhower, 
the thirty-five member committee — 
which includes Sydney P. Brown, at- 
torney and member of Chicago’s Board 
of Education — declared that “the most 
critical bottleneck to the expansion and 
improvement of [higher] education in 
the United 
shortage of 


States is the mounting 
excellent teachers.” It 
blamed the shortage mostly on rela- 
tively low pay scales. 

While giving top priority to salary 
raises, the 108 page report called for 
an all-out effort in other directions by 
colleges, the public, and various gov- 
ernment units “to perform something 
close to a miracle” in meeting the de- 
mands for higher education in the years 
ahead. It estimated the college student 
population will reach six million by 
1970, double the present figure. 

The report carried forty-seven rec- 
ommendations and conclusions for 
closing the gap between this country’s 
educational needs and its efforts. It 
warned that the Soviet Union has taken 
“dramatic strides” in higher schooling, 
particularly of engineers and scientists, 
and that America must not fall 
behind. 


far 


Among the recommendations was the 
assertion that failure to hike teachers’ 
salaries could bring “disaster” to higher 
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education. College teachers have not 
had their pay raised nearly so much as 
most other groups since 1940 with the 
result that average faculty salaries now 
“even compare unfavorably with the 
lowest paid non-professional jobs in a 
typical major corporation. The average 
college teacher gets from $4,000 a year 
as an instructor up to $7,000 for a full 
professor, based on 1954 data. Some 
schools pay much more, but others less. 


In the major corporations studied 
for comparision, average pay ranged 
from $4,900 for a wage earner to 
$10,200 for a supervisor. The highest 
ranking professors average about half 
the income of physicians. The result 
is that too many who might be excellent 
teachers choose other careers, and many 
good teachers migrate to more lucrative 
pursuits. Overall, the report stated that 
teachers in colleges are underpaid by 
800 million dollars a year as against 
incomes in comparable professions. It 
called this a subsidy to education by 
the teaching profession. 

In addition to salary, other recom- 
mendations offered by the committee 
include : 


1. Besides raising salaries, colleges should 
lure teachers by offering low-cost housing, 
health benefits, and adequate retirement 
pay. 


2. Increase output per teacher by using 
television for lectures where feasible, and 
reducing non-teaching duties of the faculty. 


3. In schools where it exists, end dis- 
crimination based on a student’s race, color, 
creed, sex, or national origin. 


4. Greatly increased financial support 
particularly from states is needed to ex- 
pand college facilities. It should also come 
from local governments, industry, alumni, 
trade unions, foundations, and churches. 


5. Private, local, and state sources should 
boost scholarship outlays to several times 
the present amount which comes to an 
estimated 60 million dollars a year for 
students. Both private and _ state-local 
channels should provide long-term loans at 
low interest to needy competent students. 
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6. Set up an “experimental, federal 
sponsored” work-study programs at selec- 
ted colleges to provide jobs at fair wages 
on campuses for 25,000 to 50,000 “notably 
able and needy” students. 


7. Permit income tax deductions or 
credits for college expenses to students, 
their parents, or whoever pays with pro- 
portionately bigger tax benefits to those 
with the least income. 


8. Amend tax laws to encourage larger 
contributions by individuals to schools oi 
higher learning. 


The committee ended its work with 
a final report which documented the 
general support which the earlier re- 
port had received. 


The Twelve-Month 
School Question 

Is the twelve-month school year an 
answer to classroom shortages and ris- 
ing education costs? This question was 
considered by the state chief executives 
at the 1957 Governors’ Conference at 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Three proposals outlined by the 
Council of State Government in a 
memorandum entitled “Full Use of 
Educational Facilities’ were discussed 
by the governors. The first suggested 
adding a summer session to the school 
year with special curricular offerings. 
Another favored regular classes on a 
year-round basis with each student 
attending school for three-fourths of 
the year. The third would require all- 
year attendance by the pupils; exclud- 
ing short vacations, students would 
spend ten and one-half to eleven 
months in school. 


Two governors have gone on record 
—one for and one against a twelve- 
month school year. Governor Holmes 
of Oregon would use the extra time 
for educating exceptional children or 
adults ; Governor Ribicoff of Connecti- 
cut feels that the drop-off in student 
and teacher productivity during the 
summer and the extra administrative 
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work involved cause the plan’s disad- 
vantages to outweigh the advantages. 


New Aid Program 
For Colleges 


A stepped-up program of financial 
aid to higher education by the Procter 
and Gamble Company will benefit ten 
leading universities and scores of 
smaller independent colleges. 


The new grants will provide $200,000 
annually to selected institutions which 
“over the years have grown to become 
national rather than local in signifi- 
cance,” according to the donor. The 
long-term, unrestricted grants will go 
to Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Stanford, and Yale. Nearly 
500 smaller colleges are also receiving 
Procter and Gamble aid. 


The added allocations raise the aid 
program to almost one million annually. 
Over half the total is set aside for 
scholarships and fellowships. 


National Teacher Examinations 
Set for February 15 

The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be 
given at 250 testing centers throughout 


the United States on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 15, 1958. 


At the one-day testing session a can- 
didate may take the common examina- 
tion, which include tests in professional 
information, general culture, English 
expression, and non-verbal reasoning, 
and also take one or two of eleven 
optional examinations designed to dem- 
onstrate mastery of subject matter to 
be taught. 


A Bulletin of Information describing 
registration procedure and containing 
sample test questions may be obtained 
from college officials, school superin- 
tendents, or directly from the National 
Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Completed ap- 
plications accompanied by proper exam- 
ination fees will be accepted during 


December and through January 17, 
1958. 


Foreign Students 
In the United States 


The United States attracted more 
foreign students to its colleges and 
universities last year than ever before, 
according to a study on the educational 
exchange released by the Institute of 
International Education. 


More than 40,000 students represent- 
ing 136 countries came to this country 
for study during the 1956-57 academic 
year. The largest foreign student con- 
tingent was from Canada; Nationalist 
China and Korea sent the next largest 
groups to study at American schools. 


1958 Tentative Budget of the Chicago Board of Education 
calls for appropriations for ninety-two new school buildings 
or additions. Some of these are already under way, others 
will be started in 1958. Nineteen are merely to be planned 
for construction in succeeding years. 
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Periodicals 


“Do As the Teacher Says.” By Eugene 
Ormond. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
May, 1957. 

How realistic are the school air-raid 
practice alerts? What should be done 
to safeguard the lives of school children 
in an attack by hydrogen weapons? In 
a letter to the editor, the writer con- 
vincingly answers both questions. 

First of all, the writer states that the 
precautionary measures associated with 
the usual practice alerts serve only to 
“mock our helplessness and to wrong- 
fully assess our immunity from the 
effects of attack.” 
experts the 


In the opinion of 
enormous destruction of 
lives could be greatly reduced by the 
use of well-built shelters. When the 
alert is sounded, whether or not the 
children stay in 
home 


school or leave for 
should be de- 
termined by the availability of pro- 
tective and the 
of necessary food and supplies. 


immediately 
shelter, availability 
The 
school and community are derelict in 
their duty if they merely continue to 
execute the customary air-raid drills. 

What should be done, according to 
the writer, is to plan a course of action 
which will maximize the use of life sav- 
ing resources. Such planning would in- 
volve surveys of shelter facilities in 
schools and neighborhoods. Wherever 
possible, buildings should incorporate 
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shelters. Planning of new construction, 
school buildings no exception, should 
include facilities for shelter. Practice 
alerts should then be in accord with 
the findings and the realism of con- 
temporary warfare. 

Since this program is a part of 
national defense, it is the duty of 
Congress to initiate and to finance 
the project. School administrators and 
parents have the obligation to bring 
this situation to the attention of their 
elected representatives. 


“British and American Schools.” By 
Dered Colville. Harper’s Magazine, 
October, 1957. 


An Englishman now teaching at Yale 
presents an excellent comparative eval- 
uation of American and English edu- 
cational systems. This is not an attempt 
to establish the superiority of Euro- 
pean education, but rather an attempt 
to identify the strengths and weak- 
nesses in both systems and to suggest 
ways in which the education systems 
can learn from each other. 

The writer, in evaluating the two 
school systems, emphasizes the fact that 
each must be assessed on the basis of 
stated objectives; the two educational 
systems cannot be simply compared as 
wholes. The objective of the British 
school is to train most children to use 
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their language and simple mathematics, 
to gain a general idea of the forms of 
the world, to earn their living, and to 
think responsibly and independently. 
The American ideal, on the other hand, 
is democratic throughout — maximum 
educational opportunity for all. How- 
ever, the Americans in approaching the 
ideal have been willing to sacrifice 
standards. 

Most Americans would readily ac- 
cept the principal educational short- 
comings set forth by our English critic. 
American schools, public and private, 
at the elementary and high school levels 
must achieve the means of satisfactory 
basic training. More time must be 
spent on fundamental subjects. The 
work of inculcating basic facts and 
logical principles must be thoroughly 
done. He states that this must be done 
at any cost, even that of accepting 
some central control, otherwise even 
our gifted students will fail to gain 
the maximum from college. 


“Competitive Sports Before the Teens.” 
By John Lester Reichert. Today’s Health, 
October, 1957. 


A pediatrician member of the Chi- 
cago school board reviews the im- 
portant research on the problem of 
competitive sports for pre-teenagers 
and concludes that the inherent hazards 
threaten the physical and emotional 
well-being of young participants. By 
no means does the conclusion point 
to a prohibition of athletic endeavors 
for the pre-teenagers. What is recom- 
mended is careful guidance and super- 
vision for this age group to insure 
most of the advantages and a mini- 
mum of the disadvantages of athletic 
programs. 


Ten recommendations are listed for 
a sound athletic program for pre- 
teenagers. For the best interests of 
growing, physically and emotionally 
immature youngsters, school and com- 
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munity groups would do well to adhere 
to the set of recommendations. The 
evidence underlying some of the recom- 
mendations suggests that body contact 
sports—especially football, boxing, and 
wrestling — are dangerous at this age. 
Interschool and intercommunity con- 
tests are not desirable for this group 
of children. A necessary precaution 
for any of the appropriate competitive 
sports at the pre-teenage level is the 
provision for a qualified coaching staff 
and close medical supervision. Com- 
mercial exploitation of sports in any 
form is condemned for its unwhole- 
some influence upon the growth and 
development of youngsters. 


“Delinquency: 1957.” Special Report. 
Scholastic Teacher, October 4, 1957. 


On the basis of the recent report of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, figures indicate that in 
the seven-year period, 1948-1955, ju- 
venile court cases increased 70 per 
cent, although the number of children 
of juvenile court age increased only 16 
per cent. Over 500,000 juveniles ap- 
peared before the courts in 1955. If 
this trend continues, the subcommittee 
predicts that 1,000,000 children will 
appear before the courts in 1965. 

Scholastic Teacher's survey of ten 
major cities shows that some progress 
is being made to curb juvenile delin- 
quency. However, it is still too early 
to determine the real effect of com- 
munity action to stem the tide of 
delinquency. 

In half of the cities surveyed by the 
Scholastic Teacher, delinquency had 
gone down in 1956, dropping as much 
as 10 per cent in Washington, D. C. 
Seven of the ten cities have enacted 
youth curfews. In six of the seven 
cities curfews are credited with being 
a major factor in curbing delinquency. 

The survey also revealed that there 
is a general pattern of cooperative 
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community action, involving schools, 
churches, and family, in the attempt 
to combat juvenile crime. 


“The Effects of Inserted Questions and 
Statements on Film Learning.” By Jeanette 
S. Walter, Henry R. Brenner, and Albert 
K. Kurtz. School Science and Mathematics, 
October, 1957. 


Audio-visual-minded teachers should 
not fail to examine this article on class- 
room film learning. In this elaborate 
experiment six methods of teaching a 
body of factual materials by films were 
compared. An analysis was made of 
the test scores of 1332 tenth-grade 
students in six Pennsylvania high 
schools. The experimental sample was 
selected by matching individuals across 
the six schools for sex, age, and mental 
ability. 

The study attempted to assess the 
relative contribution to learning from 
films of participation (by immediate 
audience response to inserted questions 
on salient facts), of reinforcement (by 
immediate repetititon in titles of salient 
points of fact), and of showing a film 
twice. 

In brief, without recounting the ex- 
tensive statistical data, the results in- 
dicated that the repetition version and 
the inserted questions and statements 
were generally superior to the film 
shown once. Furthermore, showing the 
film twice (repetition version), ap- 
peared to be as effective as the more 
elaborate methods used. 

“Evaluation of Two Methods of Teach- 
ing Spelling.” By Ruth Cathlyn Cook. 
The Elementary School Journal, October, 
1957. 


Two commonly used methods of 
teaching spelling are compared in this 
experiment. One method emphasizes 
the study of each word as a whole and 
as an individual problem; the other 
method utilizes workbooks which pro- 
vides for early phonetic and structural 
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analysis, including a frequent study of 
words in context. 

In this well-designed experiment, 
data were tabulated for 983 children 
from 38 classrooms in small cities of 
southwestern Minnesota. The _ basic- 
word list method was used to instruct 
the control group of 437 children. 
The experimental group comprised 437 
children. 


With due consideration to the limi- 
tations of the study, the principal find- 
ings were: (1) Children in both groups 
spelled well. (2) Mean scores achieved 
on the final spelling tests showed a 
significant difference in favor of the 
control group. (3) Children with IQ's 
above 90 achieved significantly better 
by the method used with the control 
group. (4) For children with IQ’s 
below 90, the teaching method appeared 
to have no effect. 

The writer concluded that because 
workbooks involve much reading, chil- 
dren may become confused and be less 
able to concentrate on spelling. Another 
conclusion based on the findings was 
that the method used in teaching spell- 
ing should provide an adequate amount 
of drill on words to be learned and 
avoid confusion which results from too 
early and too extensive an analysis of 
words. 


“Biodynamics vs. Freudian Psycho- 
dynamics.” By Frederick H. Lund. 
Education, September, 1957. 


In this lengthy, well-documented ar- 
ticle, the concept of biodynamics, which 
stresses the unitary nature of the indi- 
vidual and the importance of internal 
influence and direction of behavior is 
contrasted with the psychological dual- 
ism of Freud, designated as psycho- 
dynamics. 

The article sets forth: (1') the extent 
to which primary drives have a chemi- 
cal and physiological basis, (2) the evi- 
dence that the individual inherits his 
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own peculiar personality, (3) the evi- 
dence that variations in the chemical 
personality and the changes to which 
it is subject through stressful experi- 
ence are factors in mental illness and 
personality maladjustment, (4) the ex- 
tent to which the individual’s life is 
influenced by peculiarities of his chemi- 
cal and metabolic makeup, and (5) the 
evidence that these distinctive traits 
are present from the beginning and 
must be considered in any program of 
effective education and training. 


Of particular interest to school per- 
sonnel is the discussion dealing with 
implications for education and early 
childhood behavior. Here as elsewhere 
in the article the contrast between psy- 
chodynamic and biodynamic interpre- 
tations is very much in evidence. 


“Who Says Children Are Less Educated 
Today?” By Pauline Welch Givens. The 
Clearing House, September, 1957. 

The author argues the case that chil- 
dren do better in school today than 
their grandparents did when they went 
to school fifty years ago. Today’s chil- 
dren are said to have the advantages 
of a world far advanced in science, 
industry, and adult education. Informal 
educational sources such as radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers, magazines, and 
their own travels have added informa- 
tion which was unavailable in textbooks 
of fifty years ago. In the classroom 
better prepared teachers are found, 
methods of teaching have improved, 
and the development of new material 
and school equipment have contributed 
to greater classroom achievement. 


A comparison is made of achieve- 
ment test results in the Indianapolis 
public schools between 1948 and 1956. 
It shows that school achievement test 
results climbed during these years. The 
average pupil achieved at a level one 
year higher than that of the pupil six 
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years ago. On the basis of national 
norms pupils in Indianapolis schools 
were reading as well as they should be 
for the different grades, and some were 
two or three years ahead of their grade 
levei. 

Probably the issue of educational 
attainment can never be resolved to the 
satisfaction of critics who find fault 
with any contemporary school system. 
For the only meaningful evaluation is 
one which determines the adequacy of 
the school’s contribution to the indi- 
vidual’s effective participation in to- 
day’s society. Needless to say, any 
educational system in any age can stand 
improvement. 


“The Intellectually Gifted Child: A Re- 
view of Current Approaches and Issues.” 
By William Van Til. Progressive Education, 
July, 1957. 


A broader approach to the education 
of the gifted is presented in the last, 
farewell issue of Progressive Educa- 
tion. The author reviews the conflict- 
ing views in the education of the 
intellectually gifted child. Pros and 
cons of three basic provisions for re- 
alizing the potentiality of the gifted 
are discussed briefly. 


One provision for the intellectually 
gifted is termed enrichment. A major 
problem here is the inadequacy of 
the typical school — rising class size, 
inadequate preparation and high turn- 
over of teachers, lack of books, 
equipment, and special services. 


Another major provision is referred 
to as special grouping, separating the 
ablest from the less gifted. This ap- 
proach has been mired in recriminating 
debates over effects of IQ stratification 
upon the individual and society. 


The final approach, and the tradi- 
tional one, to meet the problem of 
intellectual differences is acceleration. 
In addition to “skipping” grades, accel- 
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eration also takes the form of reducing 
the years of schooling, as for instance, 
a seven-year elementary school or a 
three-year high school. The chief oppo- 
sition to the acceleration plan is based 
on the contentions that the accelerated 
pace results in maladjusted, bookish 
prodigies. 

The author concludes his discussion 
by calling for an open-minded reassess- 
ment of the different approaches to 
intellectually gifted children and a for- 
mulated educational policy which is 
carefully planned after due considera- 
tion of accumulated research. 


“A Hundred Gifted Children.” By 
Willard Abraham. Understanding the 
Child, October, 1957. 

One part of an extensive Arizona 
study of gifted children, reported in 
this article, explores their attitudes and 
interests in school and out. A ten-page 
questionnaire was submitted to one 
hundred children with an IQ level of 
at least 125. The ages of the children, 
selected by teachers, ranged from seven 
to fourteen. 

Granting the limitations inherent in 
utilizing a questionnaire device, the 
author still felt several significant con- 
clusions could be drawn from _ the 
results of the survey. The findings 
generally corroborated previous re- 
search on gifted children. Gifted chil- 
dren were found to be similar to other 
children in many ways. They liked 
school, their teacher, and classmates. 
They participated in a wide variety of 
activities and enjoyed the usual enter- 
tainment. They tended to behave and 
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misbehave as others do. They appeared 
to be fairly happy and well adjusted. 


Despite the apparent reassuring sta- 
tistics suggesting “normalcy,” the au- 
thor, in his conclusions, indicated a 
need for considerable attention in 
schools and homes to guide the gifted 
child in the selection of reading ma- 
terials and to stimulate and encourage 
him to work to his capacity. 


“Screening and Color Techniques Used 
for Deaf Children.” By Frederick D. 
Breslin. The Optometric Weekly, Novem- 
ber 7, 1957. 

The findings reported in this article 
are especially valuable to teachers of 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children. 
Breslin’s experiment with 20 deaf and 
20 hard-of-hearing children, ages eight 
to eleven, at Chicago’s Parker Elemen- 
tary School dealt chiefly with the prob- 
lems of more effective 
procedures in testing children who are 
both young and auditorily handicapped. 
Several techniques and procedures were 
tried. 


discovering 


For testing visual acuity, the Bausch 
and Lomb School Ortho-Rater was 
finally selected since its use made the 
problems of communication less diffi- 
cult and it reduced visual distractions. 
For testing color vision, the selected 
Dvorine Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates 
produced the best results. 


The study includes a full description 
of the experimental procedures which 
should be helpful to students and teach- 
ers interested in this field of special 
education. 
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New Teaching Aids 


Films 


The Weather Station. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
12 minutes. Black and white, $50. Available 
from Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

This film is very excellent both for in- 
dividual weather instruments and for the 
functions of a weather station directly and 
indirectly. The commentary is clear, not 
blurred by musical accompaniment. The ac- 
companying list of related films and filmstrips 
in the teacher’s guide is useful. Suitable for 
intermediate and upper grades. 

James M. Sanders 


The Parasite and the Mosquito. 1 reel. 16 
mm sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, 
$50. Available from Sterling Films, 205 E. 
43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

This film is a general survey of malaria; 
its life cycle and the mosquito. The plas- 
modium life cycle is done largely by cartoons. 

The reference to mosquito larvae as being 
“very nervous” is not the best concept of 
their negative (bottoming) response to sha- 
dows. The reference to the larva dragging 
itself painfully out of the husk seems anthro- 
pomorphic as do many other references, such 
as the pupa case being called a shell. 

Suitable for high school pupils and college 
freshmen, though this reviewer would not 
describe it as excellent. The sound on the 
copy of the film reviewed was not clear as 
it might have been. The script could be more 
precise in zoological significance. 

James M. Sanders 


Eye Of An Artist. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
21 minutes. Color, $175 sale price; $9 rental. 
Available through International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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This film takes us on an interesting trip 
to a very old farm. Particular emphasis is 
placed on closeup observations of various 
textures, colors, and shapes found there. The 
photography throughout is creatively handled. 
Dewey Albinson narrates and shows some of 
his paintings of scenes on the farm. Recom- 
mended for those who enjoy painting realistic 
landscapes, or who are interested in color 
photography of nature. Mary Cole 


Power to Fly. 2 reels. 16 mm sound. 21 
minutes. Black and white, $100. Available 
from Sterling Films, 205 E. 43rd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

This is a general history of the flying 
machine, showing pictures — without much 
other reference — of the various fanciful cre- 
ations before and after free balloons. Heavier 
than air flying could only develop after 
petroleum and the light internal combustion 
engine. Treatment is very general and pre 
supposes a rather extensive knowledge | of 
aviation. Unfortunately, models are used 
instead of film clips of actual flight scenes. 
This film shows little promise as a training 
device. Elementary and high school pupils 
would be lost and have very likely seen more 
interesting handling of the topic in various 
films. The British diction requires con- 
centration in order to understand the com- 
mentary. James M. Sanders 


Let’s Measure: Pints, Quarts and Gallons. 
1 reel. 16 m msound. Black and white, $55; 
color, $100. Educational Collaborator : Foster 
E. Grossnickle. Available through Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


This film demonstrates the relationships 
among the commonly used units of liquid 
measure. When Ricky decides to help his 
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mother mix fruit juice to be served at his 
sister’s birthday party, he learns many things 
about measuring liquids. The simple experi- 
ments which Ricky and his sister perform 
help to clarify the concepts of liquid measure. 
This is an interesting film. Excellent for 
primary children. Ann Larkin 


How Animals Help Us. 1 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, $50. 
Available from Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


This film briefly touches upon many uses 


reel. 


of animals, whether as food, clothing, soap, 
fossils, pollination, effect on soil, immunology, 
or as pets. Commentary is good, and without 
music. The film is suitable for intermediate 
and upper grade use. The list of related 
films and filmstrips in the accompanying 
teacher’s guide is useful. 


James M. Sanders 


Let’s Measure: Ounces, Pounds, Tons. 1 
reel. 16 mm sound. Black and white, $55; 


color, $100. Educational Collaborator : Foster 
E. Grossnickle. Available through Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, III. 

In this film, the children are introduced to 
the concepts of weight measure through the 
solving of a riddle. Steve and Tommy want 
to find out: “Which weighs more —a pound 
ot cotton or a pound of iron?” They decide 
to weigh a pound of cotton, taken from an 
old pillow, and a pound of iron bolts. From 
this, they find out that weight and size are 
not necessarily related. They proceed to 
weigh packages of seeds, apples, candy bars, 
etcetera. Ounces, pounds and half-pounds are 
stressed in weighing several different things. 

The concept of ton as a unit of measure is 
made very clear by talking about a truck and 
the heavy things that are carried in it. A 
brief discussion follows about the use of the 
words ton, pound, and ounce. 
take part in the telling of 
measurement, it holds the interest of any 
group to whom it is shown. Recommended 
highly for every school library of films. 


Ann Larkin 


Since children 
this story of 


Lions at Home. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 12 
minutes. Black and white, $50. Available 
from McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. 

This film was photographed in Africa 
under the auspices of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society and meets the high standard 
of that organization. Brief attention is given 
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to the place of the lion in historical and 
ethnological culture. The photography is 
excellent, sequences well chosen; language 
non-technical and accurate. A very good idea 
of habitat, physiographic and biologic, is 
obtained as well-as scenes of the lion’s family 
life. Suitable for intermediate and upper 
grade and high school. James M. Sanders 


We Explore the Woodland. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. Black and white, $55; color, $100. 
Educational Collaborator : George G. Mallin- 
son. Available through Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, III. 

Pam and Ken take a trip through the 
woods with Grandpa. They observe the trees 
and compare shapes of leaves. They meet a 
playful chipmunk and a raccoon. The insect 
world is represented by a beetle and a spider 
spinning a web. A good film for primary 
grade children. Florence Kowalski 

Hippos. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
Black and white, $50. Available from 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


12 minutes. 


This film was photographed in Africa and 
edited under the aupices of the New York 
Zoological Society and meets the high stand- 
ards of that scientific group. It gives con- 
siderable information about hippopotamus in- 
cluding age habits, habitat shots, daytime and 
nighttime activities and social ranks or peck 
order. Habitats are well illustrated. Excel- 
lent for intermediate and elementary pupils 
and up through the high school. This reviewer 
would preferred the use of another 
plural form instead of hippopotamuses. 


have 


James M. Sanders 


Lands and Waters of Our Earth. 
6 mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and white, 
color, $100. Educational Collaborator : 
Richard Weaver. Available through Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1 reel. 


1 
$55 - 


A picnic is the setting and a geography 
book the prop in ttis film which describes 
in a simplified way the various geographic 
features of our earth. The main characters, 
Jimmy and his father, climb to the top of a 
hill and 
around. 


land forms for miles 
Through the use of the geography 
book, Jimmy learns of other land and water 
forms which he can not see from the hill. 
This film gives an understandable explanation 
of the differences between the various forms 
of water and land on the face of the earth. 
It could be used effectively in any one of the 


observe the 
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primary grades in correlation with science 
and social studies. The vocabulary is simple 
yet it adequately explains the geographic 
features of the earth. The use of a book in 
the film gives children an opportunity to see 
the names of various land and water forms 
and introduces simplified pictures of land and 
water that are later seen in reality. 
Joan Casey 


Vollusks. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 14 minutes. 
Black and white, $62.50; color, $125. Edu- 
cational Collaborator: Olin Rulon. Available 
through Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1125 
Central Ave., Wilmette, III. 


This film gives an excellent summarization 
of the classes of Mollusks. Shots of the giant 
Pacific drills in action, a 
gastropod crawling over a sharp edge, action 
of the radula, the foot of the siphons and 


bivalve, oyster 


the tentacles give zest to the beautiful color 
reproduction. 


This film will hold the interest of anyone 
from the fifth grade 
learning considerable about 


upward while he is 
Mollusks. This 
reviewer could hope that “octopi” might have 
used instead of 


been “octopuses re 


James M. Sanders 
The Basic Nature of Sexual Reproduction. 
1'% reels. 16 mm sound. 15 minutes. Color. 
Educational Harold Brodie, 
Shelby Gerking, and Leland McClung. Avail- 


Collaborators 
able from University of Indiana, Audio-Visual 
Center, 


Chis evaluation of 
sex in animals and plants, both as to the 


Bloomington, Indiana 


film is a brief review 
nature of the gametes (size, shape, mobility 
differences as between male and female) and 
In animals, Ascaris 
show fertilization, 


the sex organs of plants. 


slides were used to and 


meiosis was shown by models and movable 


chromosomes. 


Che film is usable for plant morphology in 
preference to genetics. This reviewer would 
have preferred the plant sequences and the 
animal been 


have arranged 


and the 


sequences to 


separately. The photography com 
mentary are good. For high school or college 
James M 


biology classes. Sanders 


reel 14 min 
color, $125 
Schmidt 
\vailable from Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1125 Central Ave., Wilmette, III 


Reptiles. 1 16 mm sound 
Black and white, $62.50; 
Educational Collaborator 


utes 


Karl P 


This fine film in excellent color might be 


too much for the squeamish in the scene 
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showing venom being ejected from the hypo- 
dermic type teeth. No could find the 
independent action of chameleon eyes dull, 
nor the view 


one 
of the ventral scutes in loco- 
motion, the close up of the head and heat 
sensitive organs in pit vipers. 
of the rattles is great interest and 
instruction. The film could be shown profit- 
ably from the intermediate grades upward 


The buzzing 


also of 


It requires, however, a unique interpreta 
tion to state that reptiles are the first tru 


land vertebrates. James M. Sanders 


Filmstrips 


Mosaics For All. 3 Color Filmstrips, SO 
$18 for manual 

Avail 
able through International Film Bureau, In 


57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 


with 
\dditional copies of the manual $.25 


per filmstrip; series 


Mosaics created by students of all ages in 
Heat College, Los 
Angeles, California are presented. All stages 
of the necessary to 
non-professionals of all 


classes at Immaculate 


mosaic process instruct 


ages are show! 
Sources of supplies and how to use these to 
best 


making designs 


both the 


advantage in mosaic 


filmstrips and the 
manual. The individual titles are descriptive 


Easy Ways In 


’ ; 
richness through ariety wt tesserae and 


are included in 


7 i 
VPEnsive bh ays, Greate? 


‘ 
ments, New experiments with melted tt 


glass. The three filmstrip together form a 


colorful, exciting and thorough introductioi 


to mosaics. Highly recommended 
Mary Col 

World Flistory The Classical Age 4 
filmstrips; frames vary from 48 to 57 
Color, $6; series price $23. Author: Josep 
Chada. Artist: Chauncey Maltman. Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, III 

The individual titles are: The Helleni 
Greeks; The Hellenistic Grecks; The Roman 


Republic; 


filmstrips 


The Roman Empire. Each of these 
with the significant 
political, social, and cultural features of the 


deals most 
epoch treated, and gives particular attentior 
to those had the greatest 

Most of the frames 
drawings, but 


elements which 


influence on later times 
are pictorial there are also 
several maps in each strip, as well as a set 
Roman 


of photographs of Greek and ruins 


as they may been seen today. In each strip 


there is a set ot 


questions tor review and 
discussion at the end. The entire set should 
be helpful for grades six through ten 
Ellsworth Faris 





Christmas with Our World Neighbors. (4 
filmstrips, reading scripts, 2 records.) Color, 
$27.50 for set. Produced by Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14, Il. 

As one views these filmstrips and listens 
to the records which accompany them, one 
enjoys the vicarious experience of sharing 
customs, traditions, and music which are as- 
sociated with the observance of Christmas in 
Mexico (65 frames), Germany (57 frames), 
England (39 frames), and Norway (34 
frames). Each [ 
pictures photographed in the country whose 
customs are being portrayed. The lighting 
is excellent on the English, and 
Norwegian strips. 


filmstrip is composed of 


Mexican, 
It will be necessary for 
the teacher to play the records once or twice 
with the filmstrip in order to synchronize 
the sound and frames before presenting them, 
as each Christmas carol or folk song accom- 
panies a varying number of frames. However, 
the reading script and utilization guide afford 
added assistance to the teaching in correlating 
the pictures with the music. 

As the filmstrips on Norway and England 
are briefer and simpler, they are more suit- 
able for the middle grades. All of the film- 
strips are suggested for grades six and above. 
Adults and children in churches or 
offering Christmas programs will 


schools 
welcome 
these records and filmstrips as a valuable 
educational contribution in promoting an 
understanding of Christmas customs, tradi- 
tions, and Excellent for use in the 
well as program material 
Henrietta H. Fernitz 


music. 
studies, as 
for clubs. 


social 


Records and Transcriptions 

The Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
David 
About 


hour, each track $6.95. Distributed by Phono- 


Coleridge: 
Kurlan. 
one-half 


iner, and Christabel, read by 
334 i.p.s. dual-track tape. 


242 W. 49th St., New York 19, 


tapes, In 


N. Y. 

These readings are professional interpre- 
tations by a veteran actor on radio and the 
legitimate stage; the depth and resonance of 
Mr. Kurlan’s expressive voice may be sug- 
gested by the fact that he started his career 
as a bass in Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. 
The interpreter’s eerie version of the unhappy 
who shot the albatross 
differentiated 


sailor with nicely 


characterizations of the nar- 
rator, the ancient mariner, his shipmates, and 


the unlucky wedding guest — helps Coleridge 


to obtain “that willing suspension of dis- 
belief for the moment which constitutes poetic 
faith.” This reading alone would make the 
recording worthwhile for high school and 
college classes studying Coleridge, perhaps 
even for linguistically gifted children in the 
upper grades. It would be excellent also for 
classes in acting and oral interpretation at the 
same levels. “Christabel,” an unfinished poem 
and somewhat unsatisfactory on that account, 
might interest language arts teachers and oc- 
casional curious, scholarly students. Warmly 
recommended. Carl Lefevre 


Tennyson: Selected Poetry. 
University Players, directed by Wallace 
House and David Kurlan. 334 i.p.s. dual- 
track tape. About one-half hour, each track. 
$6.95. Distributed by Phonotapes, Inc., 242 


W. 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Read by the 


Poems recorded on this tape offer a wide 
selection of Tennyson’s verse, including “The 
Owl,” “The Kraken,” “The Lady of Shalott,” 
“Morte D’Arthur,” “Ulysses,” “Locksley 
Hall,” “Sir Galahad,’ “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” and from “In 
Memorian.” Some of the readings are by 
David Kurlan, a professional actor, and some 
are by student actors. The quality of the 
interpretations is disappointing, in general. 
During the teacher shortage, however, this 
tape might be useful to inexperienced teachers 
of high school and college English classes 
studying Tennyson. Recommended with res- 
ervations. Carl 


passages 


Lefevre 


Say It 
record. 2 
spoken 


Modern Greek. 1 
sides. rpm. 14 minutes of 
language. $1. Produced by Dover 
Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, New York 


10, N. Y. 


This record is designed to teach Greek 


Correctly in 


22 
33! 3 


pronunciation through listening to and re- 
peating sentences and expressions useful to 
the American visitor in Greece. Of particular 
interest to the traveler would be the accom- 
panying pocket-size manual which contains 
everything on the record and many more 
travel-oriented words and phrases, English 
translations, and a 


phonetic pronunciation 


guide. The material is indexed and classified 
in 14 
ordering meals, buying tickets, reserving hotel 
rooms, etcetera. 


sections — clearing customs, shopping, 


Worth investigating. 
Vaso Krekas 
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Important New Books 
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For Teachers and Supervisors 


The Story of Education: Philosophical 
and Historical Foundations. By I. N. Thut. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 410. $5.95 

This volume simply but authoritatively 
describes the evolution of theory and prac- 
tice in education in the western world. The 
philosophical origins and historical develop- 
ment of conflicting views are presented in 
the language of the student unitiated in the 
special vocabulary of philosophy. Although 
the author is apologetic for communicating 
at this lower level, this simplicity will prob- 
ably insure a wide readership. The text is 
well organized. In the first part, philosophy 
of education is discussed as man’s search for 
knowledge of the good. The remainder of 
the text treats in chronological sequence the 
continued and variant search for knowledge 
of the good and the impact of each fruitful 
philosophical search upon educational prac- 
tice. One feature which makes the text use- 
ful as a teaching tool is the fine selection of 
study and discussion problems in each divi- 
sion. Extensive bibliographies are included. 

John M. Beck 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. By D. J. O’Connor. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 148. $3.75. 

This short book, written by a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Liverpool, is 
intended to be a primer of philosophy of 
education, serving as a “simple introduction” 
to philosophical thinking for students of 
education with no previous courses in phil- 
osophy. The. viewpoint on the educational 
topics, according to the author, is that of 
contemporary “philosophical analysis’ as the 
term is used to refer to the work of philos- 
ophies of widely differing views. Unlike 
the typical American text, this English ver- 
sion is limited in its treatment of educational 
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problems. Topics most relevant to the needs 
and interests of prospective teachers are 
Philosophy and Education, The Justifica- 
tion of Value Judgments, and What is an 
Educational Theory ? 


John M. Beck 


The Elementary School Teacher at Work. 
3y George C. Kyte. Dryden Press, 31 W. 
54th St., New York 19, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 530. 

5 


we 


_ 


Aw 


? 

This comprehensive guide to elementary 
education for students and experienced teach- 
ers has the high standards of scholarship of 
The Principal at Work. Well organized, 
with much illustrative material and excellent 
chapter references, the book discusses the 
forces affecting American education, with a 
particularly penetrating chapter on the ele- 
mentary school community. The author ana- 
lyzes learning experiences, presents sound 
advice for planning, organization and man- 
agement, and considers the status of teachers. 
A good book for the teacher’s shelf. 

Alice S. Gordon 


Children’s Thinking. By David H. Russell. 
Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Park Square., 
3oston 17, Mass., 1956. Pp. 449. $5.50. 

In this well written volume, the author 
explores the development and process of 
thinking more extensively than is possible in 
textbooks commonly used in such courses 
as general, child, and educational psychology. 
He draws heavily and well from the pro- 
fessional research and discussional literature. 
Thinking is perceived not only as mental 
development but also as an ongoing, ever- 
changing integrating process involving many 
factors including emotions and personality. 
This volume should have considerable value 
for those who want to understand how chil- 
dren think and for those who want to teach 
children to think. David Temkin 
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Evaluating Student Progress in the Sec- 
ondary School. By Alfred Schwartz and 
Stuart C. Tiedeman. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 434. $4.75. 

Total evaluation is the necessary concom- 
mitant to the proposition of teaching the 
whole child. This is made more difficult 
because of the protean and unique quality 
of each individual in his development. The 
authors’ intent here is to facilitate that in- 
terpretative process for teachers and pro- 
spective teachers. They are successful in 
this effort to the extent that they help define 
objectives of testing, investigate somewhat 
briefly the present status of formal and in- 
formal testing instruments and techniques, 
and summarize thoughtfully the values and 
limitations of certain standardized tests. How- 
ever, the statistical matter presented is so 
condensed and oversimplified that it is likely 
to result in bewilderment for the uninitiated. 
Indeed much of the material, while authori- 
tative and scholarly, suggests that the reader 
should already have had a firm grasp of the 
principles of clinical psychology, in which case 
the book should prove a valuable resource. 


Benedict Amar 
The Writing Road to Reading. By Romalda 
Bishop Spaulding and Walter T. Spaulding. 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 238. $4.00. 


For teachers bewildered and dissatisfied 
by current theories and methods of reading 
instruction, “the answer to their problems,” 
claim the authors, will be found in the 
“United Phonics Method.” This is an elabo- 
rate arrangement of speech sounds, compris- 
ing three-quarters of the book, which the 
child is required to practice as first he 
pronounces, then writes and reads, and fi- 
nally learns the meaning of the 
the Ayres spelling list. 


words in 
Every school child 
of six, it is asserted, can learn to read this 
“logical” way. “The professional concept of 
‘reading readiness’ is accordingly immate- 
rial.” Indeed, “the weight of evidence indi- 
cates that every school child is physically 
and mentally mature enough to read at about 
the age of six.” But one 
‘tor any of this “evidence” 


vain 
in this incredible 
tract of preposterous claims and pathetically 
impoverished, obsolete practices. 


David Kopel 


searches in 
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The Elementary School Child: A Book 
of Cases. By Cecil Millard and John Roth- 
ney. Dryden Press, 110 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 660. $4.90. 

Twenty-two carefully prepared case studies 
enable the teacher-reader to arrive at his 
own generalizations for handling difficult 
children. Each study presents a short his- 
tory of the child’s preschool life, a series of 
graphs showing growth in many areas over 
the years, anecdotes regarding family back- 
ground and a record of school behavior 
through the grades. In addition each child's 
teachers have added a summary for a school 
year. The discussion problems which follow 
each case draw from the reader a synthesis 
of his reactions in terms of his own back- 
ground and thinking and the material pro- 
vided. A novel indexing simplifies cross- 
study among cases. No panaceas are offered; 
the judgments the reader forms determine 
for him the value of the text. 


Russell A. Griffin 
Physical Education in the Elementary 
School Curriculum. By Arthur G. Miller 
and Virginia Whitcomb. Illustrated by 
Maggi Lund. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 303. $5.00. 
The authors emphasize physical education 
as an integral part of, and not merely a sup- 
plement to, the total school curriculum. The 
text is divided into three sections: adminis- 
trative and organizational principles; sea- 
sonal outlines and various activities graded 
according to progression of difficulty; meth- 
ods and techniques of integrating physical 
education with other curriculum subjects 
within units of work. The entire book is a 
fine capsuled version of physical education 
within the elementary school program. An 
asset to the library of any teacher or 
administrator. Dorothy G. Kozeluh 


A Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage. By Bergen and Cornelia Evans. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22; N. Y., 1957. Pp. 567. $5.95. 


A useful guidebook to the usage current 


among educated Americans, this volume 
nevertheless bears indelibly the personal 
stamp of Bergen Evans. There are many 


instances where rather bold pronouncements 
represent merely the author’s opinion rather 
than scientific conclusions. Frequently, how- 
ever, the book presents in an interesting 
fashion a sensible and up-to-date approach 
to questions of usage and grammar. 

Irwin J. Suloway 
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For the Kindergarten 


The Friendly Bear. Written and _illus- 
trated by Robert Bright. Doubleday and 
Co., 565 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 
1957. Unp. $2.00. 

This is an engaging story of Matt, who 
likes stories, and his adventures with a bear 
who likes honey. What happens when Matt 
invites the bear into Grandfather's house is 
told in a delightfully humorous style with 


appealing illustrations. Recommended for 
the primary grades; second-graders will 
enjoy reading it alone. 

Barbara Mueller 


Peter and the Moon Trip. By Hazel 
Corson. Illustrated by Berthold Tiedemann. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 1957. Pp. 96. $1.68. 

This third book about Peter and _ his 
space travels will be greeted enthusiasti- 
cally by second and third graders. Thor- 
oughly up-to-date and based on scientific 
discoveries, these books seem to satisfy the 
keen interest felt by young boys in tales of 
this sort. This account of a trip to the moon 
lacks the continuity and clearness of vocabu- 
lary shown in the first two books of the 
series, but will none the less be read with 
pleasure by our junior scientists. 

Ruth H. Dennis 

Buffalo Boy. By Edna Walker Chandler. 
Illustrated by Jack Merryweather. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill., 1957. Pp. 124. $1.75. 

A young Sioux Indian has a full, exciting, 
and adventuresome life on the plains. The 
boy lives in expectation of the right to wear 
an eagle feather depicting the successful 
buffalo kill. His struggle to train his own 
horse is an adventure for most youngsters. 
The story presents an authentic description 
of Indian customs, culture, and existence. 

Edna R. Olson 


Night Cat. By Irma Simonton Black. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St. New York 11, N. Y., 1957. 
Unp. $2.25. 

The nocturnal adventures of Mac, the cat, 
are excitingly presented through the use of 
intriguing illustrations, a colorful vocabu- 
lary, and an attractive format. Children in 
the primary grades will enjoy discovering 
that many things occur in the city while they 
are sleeping. Barbara Mueller 


The Favorite Place. By Irmengarde 
Eberle. Illustrated by Susan Perl. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 135. $2.50. 


Second and third graders will find great 
pleasure reading of a summer house, “pre- 
tend” games, hidden treasure, a _ variety 
of animals, and a very nice grandmother. 
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and Primary Grades 


Written in the down-to-earth language of 
childhood and dealing with things children 
understand, it is sure to be a favorite on 
the reading table. The illustrations, in 
cartoon style, bring out the type of detail 
that children notice and greatly enhance the 
story. Ruth H. Dennis 


Pretty Bird. By Sarah Derman. IIlus- 
trated by Dave Gillis. Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Iil., 
1957. Pp. 47. $1.32. 


A family of children and pets welcome 
the addition of a parakeet, whose antics, they 
admire. Everyone participates in building 
things for the bird. A pre-primer with three- 
color illustrations. Edna R. Olson 


A Baby for Betsy. By Anne Guy. Illus- 
trated by Priscilla Pointer. Abingdon Press, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 1957. 
Pp. 32. $1.25. 


setsy, longing for a baby sister, discovers 
that babies can be adopted. After a long 
wait for just the right one, Betsy’s family 
surprise her with boy and girl twins. 
Recommended for older primary children. 


Elinor Eklund 


Harold’s Trip to the Sky. Written and 
illustrated by Crockett Johnson. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Unp. $2.00. 

Harold is off again on another adventure 
with his purple crayon. He decides to travel 
to the moon, but unfortunately misses and 
lands on Mars. How he prevents the mon- 
ster from visiting Earth and frightening 
some little child is told through the use of 
a simple vocabulary and appealing illustra- 
tions. Like Harold himself, the book is 
“pint-size,” therefore the pictures are a little 
difficult for young children to see, but the 
story is one which nursery school 
kindergarten youngsters will enjoy. 


Mueller 


and 
Barbara 


Hurray for Bobo. By Joan Savage. Illus 


trated by Berta Schwarz. Childrens Press, 
310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1957 
Pp. 30. $2.50. 


This beautiful and still timely little book 
has proved its worth during the ten-year 
interval since its first publication. The com- 
plete naturalness of the inter-racial group 
of children and the soft, rich coloring of 
many of the pictures combine to make this 
edition even more delightful than the first 
one. Bobo’s vivid dragon kite presents in 
a colorful way the thought that if each child 
offers what he can for the enrichment of the 
group, friendships are made and children 
are happy. Ruth H. Dennis 
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Believe and Make Believe. Edited by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell and Irma Simonton Black. 
Illustrated by Ayala Gordon. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 191. $3.00. 


A collection of poems and stories which 
little children will enjoy having read to 
them. The simplicity of form and diversity 
of subject matter so closely related to their 
world of living will delight the youngsters. 
Appreciation of sounds, forms, colors, and 
all the senses is developed from the collec- 
tion. Fantasy enters in the form of talking 
trains, boats, and animals. Even the whim- 
sical sepia pictures will bring forth chuckles 
and laughter. Marie Z. Cole 


Donny: the Boy Who Made a Home for 
Animals. By Adele De Leeuw. Illustrated 
by Meg Wohlberg. Little, Brown and Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1957. Pp. 
118. $3.00. 

A somewhat far-fetched story of Donny, 
a self-centered, shy lad who has trouble 
adjusting himself to his classmates. By 
adopting and caring for stray animals, his 
personality is changed from that of a selfish, 
belligerent boy to a thoughtful, capable, 
well-rounded individual. Suitable for grades 
two to four. Marie Z. Cole 


Tommy O’Toole and Larry. By Anna D. 
Cordts. Illustrations by Vic Havel Studios. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill., 1957. Pp. 96. $1.48. 

A railroad man enjoys the companionship 
and adventures of his collie dog and teaches 
him to be helpful in the tasks around the 
station. The animal gains publicity through 
a heroic deed and earns the love of the chil- 
dren of the town — even a movie offer. In- 
teresting adventures for children. The book 
contains a picture dictionary for more ad- 
vanced and phonetic work materials based 
on the author’s reading texts. 


Edna R. Olson 


Jaime and His Hen Pollita. By Marguerite 
Butterfield. Illustrated by Susanne Suba. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 121. $2.50. 

Jaime’s interests are simple in his home 
on the quiet island of Majorca in the Medi- 
terranean. He has a black hen for a “best 
friend,” he takes siestas, rolls his hoop, and 
greets us with “Buenas dias.” His is a 
refreshing and lively story which will be 
enjoyed by third and fourth graders, par- 
ticularly those with Spanish backgrounds. 
Pictures are charmingly done in black and 
white. Ruth H. Dennis 


For the Middle Grades 


Tropical Rain Forests. By Delia Goetz. 
Illustrated by Louis Darling. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 64. $2.50. 


The climate, vegetation, animal and hu- 
man life, and economic potentialities of one 
of the least known areas of the world, the 
tropical rain forests, are described in some 
of the best prose to appear in a book for 
children. The illustrations are truly mag- 
nificent and help children of the middle 
grades to understand life in the tropics. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


Spinning Wings. By Lucy Gallup. Illus- 
trated by Dimitri Alexandroff. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 95. $2.50. 

An interesting account of the summer ac- 
tivities of terns nesting in a bog-bordered 
lake. The message concerning conservation 
of wild life is obviously presented through 
contrast in the responses of children who 
are friendly and those who are antagonistic 
to bird life. While the anthropomorphic 
touch will evoke the sympathetic interest 
of pupils in the middle grades, it detracts 
from scientific presentation. Concern for the 
safety of the fledglings and for Clark’s re- 
covery in time for the migratory flight is 
brought to a_ satisfactory climax as the 
children watch the flock of terns depart. 


Muriel Beuschlein 
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See through the Jungle. By Millicent 
Selsam. Illustrated by Winifred Lubell. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 55. $2.50. 

This short book is a dramatic tour in 
story and picture of the living jungle. The 
author and artist carefully, thoroughly, and 
fascinatingly lead the reader from one strata 
to the next, pointing out and describing all 
forms of life found at each level. Girls and 
boys will enjoy over and over the novel and 
exciting adventure presented here. For middle 
grades. Emilia F. Polerecky 


The Buzzing Bees. By Virginia Kester 
Smiley. Illustrated by Bob Hodgell. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 74. $2.50. 

This is a delightful story book with fac- 
tual background on the raising of bees. The 
main character, a boy of eight, learns first- 
hand from his beekeeper uncle about bees 
and at the same time overcomes his dread 
of them. The many and wonderful pictures 
are large, detailed, and very expressive. The 
honey color in the illustrations and of some 
of the pages contrasts pleasantly with the 
black and white. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 


Chicago Schools Journal 








The Bird Watchers. By Marjory Bartlett 
Sanger. Illustrated by Christine Price. E. P. 
Dutton Co., 300 Fourth Ave,, New York 10, 
N.. ¥.5. 3932. Pp 16h S275. 

Twelve-year-old Brian and his sister 
Jentiy, nine, receive a windowsill bird feeder 
for Christmas. This is the delightful and 
absorbing story of the following year filled 
with surprises of birds and about birds. The 
science knowledge is cleverly disseminated 
in the dialogue with parents and teachers. 
The generous pen and ink drawings are 
accurately detailed. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 


Horned Lizards. By M. Vere DeVault. 
Illustrated by Carol Rogers. Steck Co., 9th 
and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 1957. 
Pp. 32. $1.50. 

The harmless horned lizard of the South- 
west is brought to life in this delightful 
book. The child from six to ten will enjoy 
the large type and interesting vocabulary 
which includes names and descriptions of 
early dinosaurs, cousins to the horned lizard. 
Instructions for capturing this reptile are 
provided for those who would like one for 
a pet. The illustrations are accurate and 
very colorful, adding much interest to the 
reading content. John F. Etten 


Chuck Woodchuck’s Secret. 
illustrated by Gardell Gano Christensen. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 64. $2.25. 

In a whimsical vein and with deft humor, 
the fact that woodchucks hibernate while 
some woods animals do not is presented to 
nature lovers of the intermediate grades. 
Each animal is given an intriguing long 
name, a nickname, a delicate pen and ink 
portrait, and a character sketch which stresses 
his inability to keep a secret. The resulting 
story becomes too involved for the youngest 
children, but will tie in nicely with a science 

.unit about small animals of the forest. 
Ruth H. Dennis 


Written and 


The First Book of American 


History. 
By Henry Steele Commager. 


Illustrated by 


Leonard Everett Fisher. Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 62. $1.95. 


This is an interesting but brief narrative 
of our country. The title is misleading be- 
cause the vocabulary is geared for the middle 
and upper grades. Interesting highlights in 
the book could lead an inquiring young 
reader to seek more information. 

Marie L. Horan 


The First Book of Boys Cooking. By 
Jerrold Beim. Illustrated by Dick Dodge. 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1957. Unp. $1.95. 

The variety of food, selection of substan- 
tial dishes, simplicity of direction, and at- 
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tractive arrangements are the reasons this 
book should make the “Best Seller” list. It 
will appeal to fifth, sixth, and seventh grade 
boys and to all scouts, both boys and girls, 
for the numerous suggestions for camp-outs. 
Father, too, will find it useful when he is 
on kitchen duty. 
Margaret Racky 


The Little League Way. By Curtis Bishop. 
Steck Co., Ninth and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, 
Tex., 1957. Pp. 159. $2.00. 

This story of the metamorphosis of Dave 
Owens shows how single-mindedness of pur- 
pose, proper motivation at the right time, 
and the wish to accomplish led him to the 
desired way of life. The games, the build-up 
to a crucial series, and most important, the 
many desirous habits that were created in 
the hero make this book a “must” for young 
baseball enthusiasts. Gus Ziagos 


Danger in the Everglades. By Frederick 
W. Keith. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Abe- 
lard-Schuman Co., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 223. $2.75. 

Steve Hubbard, driving an electrical ele- 
phant, searches for his parents who have 
become lost in the Everglades during a 
hurricane. He meets Dave and Kitty, enlists 
their help, encounters incredible adventures, 
and eventually rescues his parents in a most 
fantastic way. The story stretches the imagi- 
nation of the reader somewhat, but children 
will love the element of suspense and fan- 


tasy. Diagrams and charts help to add 
realism. Marie Z. Cole 
Great Aunt Victoria’s House. By Mar- 


garet G. Otto. Illustrated by Adrienne Otto. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 121. $2.50. 

Everyone feels the magic at Great Aunt 
Victoria’s house — everyone, that is, except 
Pig. A charming bit of nonsense of the Mary 
Poppins variety, this book might well make 
the seven- to ten-year-old keep his own 
fingers crossed in an effort to make Pig 
awaken to the delights of magic. Sensitive 
black and white drawings heighten the 
magic and picture the Victorian background. 

Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


The Happy Answer. By Ruth’ Chandler. 
Illustrated by Joy Troth. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 206. $2.50. 

Everyday incidents in this story make it 
real and exciting to the average sixth grade 
American girl. Dawne, a foster child, is 
removed from the only home she has ever 
known to three very different environments 
before she is finally adopted. Her experi- 
should arouse the sympathy and un- 
derstanding of any child fortunate enough 
to have always been in her own home. 

Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


ences 
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Kenny. Written and illustrated by E. 
Harper Johnson. Henry Holt and Co., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 190. $3.00. 


Eleven-year-old Kenny, the only child of 
an American Negro engineer sent to Uganda 
on a special project, looks forward to re- 
turning to the land of his ancestors. A white 
boy and a native about his age help him 
discover the different way of life and culture 
of the jungle people. He learns that a gen- 
uine desire to be friendly bridges the gap 
between peoples no matter how they differ. 
Although the theme is well chosen, so much 
information, description, and adventure is 
packed into 190 pages that the characters 
fail to come alive. The style is over simple, 
even trite. Good illustrations. For boys, 
ages eight to eleven. 

Margaret S. Sandine 

The Garden under the Sea. By George 
Selden. Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 190. $2.75. 

Lobster, Hector Crab, and _ their 
at the bottom of Long Island Sound 
imitate the summer residents of 
Beach who have built a rock gar- 
articles and build a garden 
under the sea with articles left by humans. 
Chere is gentle humor here; the story moves 
slowly and serenely, and every child will 
that the fish have out-rivaled the hu- 
when the fish obtain a meteorite for 

This is a story which can be 
intermediate group. 

\lice S. 
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David Fletcher. 
Thompson. Pan- 
New York 14, 


Confetti for Cortorelli. By 
Illustrated by George W. 
theon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 147. $2.75 

A foundling beset with all the tribulations 
of Cinderella desires to attend a carnival. A 
fairy god-mother in the person of Signora 
Cortorelli fulfills Angelo’s desire and un- 
wittingly bestows her name upon him. The 
tale of Angelo is presented with winsome 
charm and wonderful word pictures of south- 
ern Italy and its customs. Although recom- 
mended for the middle grades, the story has 
appeal for all ages. 

Dorothy M. Smith 

Call of the White 
quist. Illustrated by P. A 
tlesey House, 330 W. 42nd oe 
36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 192. 2.75. 

A great deal of Eskimo i craft, and 
superstition plus the workings of a young 
boy’s heart are found in this eerie, exciting 
tale of life in Cape North, Alaska. A trans- 
planted Wisconsin farm boy settles a cen- 
tury-old feud between two tribes and saves 
a trading post. Well written 

Ely M. 


Fox. By Willis Lind- 
Hutchison. Whit- 
New York 


Liebow 
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The Magic Stones. Written and_illus- 
trated by Alain. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 32. 


$2.50. 


Here in the form of an entertaining legend 
is a first book of architecture. Monsieur 
Down, the ugly demon who used to sit on 
the roofs of churches until they collapsed, 
was finally defeated when a young architect 
in medieval France rediscovered the Roman 
secret of building arches. Step by step, in 
simple language, and in a series of carefully 
detailed pictures, the author explains the 
principles of the keystone and the buttress, 
the cross vault, the Gothic arch, and the 
flying buttress. Remarkable for its lucidity, 
this attractive book should awaken in many 
young readers an interest in other books 
about architecture and in more stories by 
Alain. Jacqueline Krump 


A Bell for Ringelblume. Written and 
illustrated by Rosalie K. Fry. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.- ¥.,/ 9957. Pp.-90. S250. 

Lucinda’s brief holiday in the Austrian 
Tyrol transports the imaginative little girl 


to an enchanted village in a picture-book 
world where every day is an exciting adven- 


ture. While her artist parents sketch and 
paint, she makes friends with the children 
next door, explores the nearby forest, and 


becomes acquainted with the old wood carver 
and the wonders he creates. The simple 
narrative grows in plot interest as the chil- 
dren scheme to avert parting with Ringel- 
blume, their adored calf. Beautiful in content 
and in form, this book holds happy hours 
for young children. 

Mary E. Courtenay 
The Boy and the River. By Henri Bosco. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. Illustrated 
by Lynton Lamb. Pantheon Books, 333 
Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 133. $2.75. 

What is more fascinating than that which 
is forbidden? So with this tale in which a 
boy yearns to see the river which his father 
has warned him never to approach. But the 
river calls to him and one spring day he 
runs away to find a whole new world. On 
the river he discovers an old boat and an- 
other boy with whom he drifts away for 
days of enchantment. But the thrill of run- 
ning away is tempered with a sense of peril 
and the fear of pursuit, and at last homesick- 
ness brings an end to the adventure. 

Translated from the French, this is a rare 
and sensitive piece of writing, filled with 
colorful descriptions that weave a spell of 
charm. It has the classic quality of Wind in 
the Willows. The rhythmic prose resembles 
a tone poem and it contains many passages 
that are excellent for reading aloud. For 
accelerated readers. This book has true 
literary merit. Mary T. Prendergast 
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Treasures of the Medranos. By Elizabeth 
Howard Atkins. Illustrated by Peggie Bach. 
Parnassus Press, 35 Parnassus Rd., Berkely 
8, Calif., 1957. Pp. 112. $2.95. 

Beautiful senoritas and gay caballeros 
dance at the wedding fiesta of Isabella, but 
the heart of the bride’s little sister is very 
sad. The Medrano inheritance is safe but 
Rosita, Felisa’s beautiful doll, has been 
seized by the feared “bandidos.” Felisa 
dances with a handsome stranger, her doll 
is restored, and peace comes to Santa Bar- 
bara. A delightful story of the mission days 
of California which middle graders, es- 
pecially girls, will enjoy. Expressive line 
drawings add to the story and explanatory 
words and phrases make the many Spanish 
references understandable. 

Kathleen O’ Shea 


Vister Jim. By Rutherford G. Mont- 
gomery. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 219. $2.75. 

A more delightful delineation of a grizzly 
bear has not been written. The adventures 
of Mister Jim and the humans associated 
with him are highly diverting and most in- 
teresting. No maudlin sentimentality de- 
stroys the beauty of the big bear’s love for 
his human friends. His short return to wild 
life with Silvertip, his mate, presents both 
humorous and tense situations. 


Marie Z. Cole 


The Honest Dollar. By Dorothy Simpson. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., East Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1957. Pp. 191. $2.75. 

Janie Marshall is the most engaging 
young heroine to appear in children’s books 
for a long time. She is head-strong, defiant, 
saucy, and determined. She wants to make 
her family proud of her but has difficulty, 
as many children do, reconciling the family’s 
finances with her heart’s desire. Both boys 
and girls in fifth, sixth, and seventh grade 
should enjoy this lively story of a closely 
knit family group facing problems common 
to most families. Jeanne Connelly 


The Cloud Shoes. By Borghild 
Illustrated by Hans Helweg. E. P. 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 60. $2.95. 

King Brynne, Queen Edel, and Prince 
Melchoir are ideal monarchial characters in 
the kingdom of Brydalen. The self-sacrific- 
ing actions of the loving monarch will not 
only serve the purpose of holding the middle 
grade child spellbound, but will also furnish 
him with some very worthwhile concepts. 
The splendid illustrations, supply additional 
color to this extremely enchanting Norwegian 
legend. Coletta A. Duncan 


Dahl. 
Dutton 
York 10, 
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Flying Roundup. By Genevieve Torrey 
Eames. Illustrated by Lorence F. Bjorklund. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

Twelve-year-old Johnny Shaw learns that 
first judgments about people are not always 
accurate. During an exciting spring and 
summer on his father’s ranch, reasons de- 
velop to justify the cruelty of rounding up 
wild horses with airplanes. Even Jim Wads- 
worth, the blustering rich rancher, proves 
kindly. The fast-paced story should be very 
satisfying to the middle grade readers who 
love plausible happy endings and the vicari- 
ous fun and chores of western ranch life. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


Dr. Bombard Goes to Sea. By Alain 
Bombard. Illustrated by Samivel. Van- 
guard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
if, Ni: ¥.- 1954. . Pp. G4: Se75. 

An elementary tale of a sixty-five day trip 
made by the author in his rubber dinghy to 
prove that a castaway or ship-wrecked per- 
son could survive in the sea. Sustaining life 
by consuming plankton and quenching thirst 
with moisture in raw fish, he proves his 
point. His harpoon makes spearing big fish 
possible. The whole-page illustrations are sim- 
ple but very clever and help a young reader 
to gain the feeling of first-hand experience. 
The vocabulary is simple enough for a good 
reader in fourth grade, but interest is high 
enough for the slow seventh grader. Third 
graders will enjoy listening to this delightful 
tale of adventure. Marie Z. Cole 


Put Her to Port, Johnny. 
Parsons. Illustrated by 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 223. $2.75. 

Around 1900, seven-year-old Johnny 
Honeycutt and his family become house- 
boaters on the Ohio River, where they make 
a living by collecting salvage. At school 
Johnny is stigmatized because, in contrast 
to his classmates, he is a “river rat.” But, 
of course, Johnny comes to gain their ac- 
ceptance. The book presents a picture of a 
unique way of life and a view of times at 
the turn of the century. Even if the writing 
is somewhat pedestrian, the material pre- 
sented makes it a good risk for the school 
library. Morris Finder 


3y George A. 
Oscar Liebman. 
Madison Ave., 


Clowns. By Douglas Newton. Illustrated 
by Barbara Jones. Fanklin Watts, 699 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 209. $2.25. 

A casual history of clowns from the past 
to the present with some specific experience 
of each type. Children interested in circus 
life will enjoy the book, although for the 
average reader this story is of encyclopaedic 
format and does not retain high interest. 
Four different illustrations are repeated from 
five to seven times. 


Marie Z. Cole 
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The Lost Dragon of Wessex. By Gwen- 
dolyn Bowers. Illustrated by Charles Geer. 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 188. $3.00. 

The stormy reign of King Alfred of Eng- 
land with continual clashes between ma- 
rauding Northmen and defending Saxons, 
abounds in the exploits of bold, brave men. 
With rare skill the author has woven a 
story out of the historic facts and the ancient 
legends of this period. Young readers be- 
tween the ages of nine and twelve, especially 
boys, will delight in the adventures of the 
two courageous lads whose experiences 
reach a climax in an exciting voyage to the 
northland. The fine full-page pictures of 
Charles Geer capture the spirit of the times 
and add strength and beauty to the text. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Fiddlefoot Jones of the North Woods. By 
Philip D. Jordan. Illustrated by Hans Hel- 
weg. Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 209. $3.00. 

Good readers who love tall tales, folk 
yarns, and woodland lore will enjoy the 
Minnesota vacation experience of Kit and 
Sandy Duncan. The teen-agers have special 
adventures connected with Plum Nelly 
Jones’s secret panel, and they marvel at his 
stock of stories about Indiana, animals, and 
woodsmen. Chapters may be read aloud 
separately since each episode is an entity in 
itself. Marcella G. Krueger 


Thorntree Meadows. Written and _illus- 
trated by Roger Nett. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass., 1957. Pp. 175. 
$2.50. 

This is a fantastic and whimsical bit of 
fiction concerning the adventures of a hippo- 


potamus, an advark, a pig, and a dog. The 
episodes are intended to be amusing and 
delightful characters, but due to their ver- 
bosity they are quite dull. Good rhetorical 
writing and too much clever conversation 
lead nowhere because there is no action. It 
is intended for the eight-to-twelve age group. 
Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


Mike Fink. By James Cloyd Bowman. 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1957. Pp. 147. $3.00. 


For the child who revels in the feats of 
Paul Bunyon, Pecos Bill, John Henry, and 
others, this book will be a delight. Mike 
Fink emerges as one of the most interesting 
legendary characters in America, full of 
humor and strength, ferocity and kindness. 
However, unless a child has a consuming 
interest in America’s tall tale heroes, he will 
probably not read this book from cover to 
cover. Although most fifth and sixth graders 
would certainly enjoy hearing many of the 
episodes read aloud by the teacher or read- 
ing three or four of the stories by them- 
selves. Jeanne Connelly 


Cappy and the Jet Engine. 
Bradley. Illustrated by Alice Cosgrove. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 1957. Pp. 141. $2.95. 


Designed to interest all young flyers and 
scientists in the middle grades, the jet- 
minded child will zoom through these pages 
like a flying saucer. Aided by black and 
white diagrams and pictures, the ten- and 
eleven-year-old child will appreciate the 
adventures and experiments of Cappy and 
Timmy. Coletta A. Duncan 


By Duane 


For the Upper Grades 


The Fall of Constantinople. By Bernardine 
Kielty. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 177. $1.95. 

Mohammed II, inflamed by religious fer- 
vor and a fanatical desire to conquer Con- 
stantinople, succeeds after a bitter seige 
lasting fifty-three days. With a background 
of the separation of the Greek Church from 
the Roman and the growth of the Moham- 
medan religion, the author weaves a tremen- 
dous story of the preparations and the battle 
for the city. Characterizations of Mohammed, 
Constantine XI, and their leaders are excel- 
lent. Illustrations both black and white and 
brown are good. Suitable for seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade readers. 

Geraldine O’ Malley 


You and How the World Began. By Mary 
Lou Clark. Illustrated by George Rhoads. 
Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill., 1957. Pp. 63. $2.00. 
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A “quickie” explanation of the Tidal and 
the Nebular Theories sets the pace at once 
for the book. In simple sentences the story 
of the cooling process, the formation of land 
and sea, and the development from the 
simplest marine life to early man unfolds. 
The illustrations are complete in detail and 
actually retell the information given in words. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 


This Way to the Stars. By John Schealer. 
Illustrated by John D. Ressler. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., .300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 181. $2.95. 

Students who are in enriched reading or 
science classes in upper elementary or high 
school could use this excellent book for 
either an introduction or a review during 
the study of astronomy or as an ongoing 
reading interest. The style of writing is 
simple and direct and the sequential presen- 
tation of the information and the amount of 
it for each topic is adequate. However pre- 
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requisite concepts of large numbers, of space 
and movement relationships, and the ability 
to interpret diagrams are essential before a 
pupil can benefit from unsupervised reading 
of this type of book. The ideas of the an- 
cient astronomers and astrologers, the de- 
velopment of astronomical instruments, the 
basic knowledge known today, and questions 
for future astronomers are included in the 
text. Bernice J. Austrheim 


Understanding Maps: Charting the Land, 
Sea, and Sky. By Beulah Tannenbaum and 
Myra Stillman. Illustrated by Rus Ander- 
son. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 144. $2.75. 

This book succeeds admirably in simpli- 
fying the basic principles and techniques of 
a complex subject. The history and tech- 
niques of mapping and surveying are pre- 
sented, for the most part, in a manner 
designed to interest as well as enlighten the 
young student in this field. At the same 
time, however, the scope is broad enough 
and sufficiently complete to serve as a good 
general’ reader and reference for more ad- 
vanced students or the layman. The numer- 
ous sketches and drawings are very effective, 
especially those which show the distortion 
of earth shapes and areas on different types 
of map projections. For anyone above the 
age of ten. Robert S. Langley 


Thorndike-Barnhart Advanced Junior 
Dictionary. By E. L. Thorndike and Clar- 
ence L. Barnhart. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
33 E. Erie St. Chicago 11, IIl., 1957. 
Pp. 946. $3.72. 


Specifically written for boys and girls of 
junior high school age, this volume, fourth 
in a series, is up-to-date, comprehensive, and 
well suited to the needs of the pupils. De- 
tailed notes on the use of the dictionary con- 
tain over one hundred exercises which should 
prove profitable and there is a section es- 
pecially designed for the poor speller. The 
meanings of more difficult words are made 
clear by explanatory sentences and by the 
many illustrations, fairly large and well de- 
signed. Teachers, parents, and students will 
find this book has real merit. 

Kathleen O’Shea 

Short Dictionary of Classical Word 
Origins. By Harry E. Wedeck. Philosophi- 
cal Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 85. $3.75. 

This dictionary contains words, phrases, 
and allusions that stem from classical 
sources or some historical, literary, scien- 
tific, semantic, or philosophical implication 
associated with classical culture. It is not 
as valuable as it might have been since no 
help in pronunciation is given. 

Jeanne Connelly 
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The First Book of Letter Writing. By 
Helen Jacobson and Florence Mischel. Il- 
lustrated by Laszlo Roth. Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 62. $1.95. 


This very comprehensive manual covers 
all the “whys, wherefores, hows, and whens” 
of letter writing in a very attractive fashion. 
Children will enjoy the sketches and the 
general format of the book which places 
rules and regulations in bold face. The guide 
to punctuation is another feature which 
makes this a most usable book for young 
readers. Useful for classroom reference 
tables in grades four through eight. 

Jeanne Connelly 


Hokahey. By Edith Dorian and W. N. 


Wilson. Illustrated by W. N. Wilson. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 109. $3.25. 


A colorful portait of American Indians, 
explaining characteristcs of seven culture 
areas, makes this book interesting for leisure 


reading or reference. Their origin, their 
culture and language, their effect on the 
white man and the settlers’ influence on 


them dispell a child’s idea of red men with 
tomahawks. ‘Current history shows their 
development and their progress in educa- 
tional and governmental affairs. Excellent 
black and white action illustrations are 
numerous. Seventh grade and up. 


Laura M. Light 


Robert E. By Florence G. Musgrave. 
Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Hastings 
House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 191. 

Robert E. faces tremendous adjustments 
when he leaves his grandfather’s mountain 
cabin to live with his mother in the city. 
Previously he settled all differences with his 
fists. Now he discovers he must learn to 
get along amicably. His wise mother and 
humorous, kindly grandfather help him to 
learn to love his new surroundings and 
friends. Developmental values: learning to 
get along; learning good sportsmanship; 
and building wholesome attitudes towards 
one’s peers. Marie Z. Cole 


so 7c 
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His Kingdom for a Horse. By Wyatt 
Blassingame. Illustrated by Serge Korol- 
koff. Franklin Watts Co., 699 Madison Ave., 


New York 21, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 179. $2.95. 

The book comprises a delightful collection 
of famous horse stories which will be sure 
to please boys and girls alike. The illustra- 
tions help create the reality of the tales. The 
stories aid in teaching the value of kindness, 
loyalty, and the joy of sharing companion- 


ship. Marie Z. Cole 
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George and the Long Rifle. By Maxine 
Drury. Illustrated by Harve Stein. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 116. $2.50: 

A simple narrative of two brothers who 
journey west to Ohio in 1819 and find ad- 
venture and danger on the way. Silas, the 
oldest of a motherless family, is devoted to 
George, his youngest brother, who is awk- 
ward and inept in all things. His patience 
and understanding make life easier for 
George, whose great ambition is to be able 
to use the long rifle successfully. Frontier 
life depends on good marksmanship and 
George can never hit a target. Conscious 
of his shortcomings, he is very unhappy 
until a wilderness doctor discovers that his 
incompetence is due to poor eyesight and 
gives him eyeglasses. Though the vocabu- 
lary is geared for easy reading and good 
family relationships are stressed, this is just 
one more pioneer story with no particular 
merit. Mary T. Prendergast 


Wildlife Cameraman. By Jim Kjelgaard. 
Illustrated by Sam Savitt. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 218. $2.75. 

Made from the appealing elements of boy, 
dog, wildlife, and photography, this juvenile 
tells a story that unsophisticated young 
readers apparently still find exciting. The 
plot is the one that has been reiterated ad 
nauseum in third-rate fiction for genera- 
tions: against considerable odds, the young 
hero runs down the villain and brings the 
culprit to justice. In this plot there is much 
about wildlife photography — which may be 
a redeeming feature if the young reader is 
a “shutterbug.” The style is that of an 
“old pro” in juvenile fiction writing. Many 
boys in grades six to nine will like it, and 
it will do them no harm. 

Morris Finder 

Barnum, Showman of America. 
Wells. Illustrated by Leonard 
David McKay, 55 Fifth Ave., 
3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 229. $3.50. 

A delightful biography of Barnum, show- 
man supreme. An especially valuable addi- 
tion to the library because of its develop- 
mental values. Success does not come too 
easily for Barnum. He must face all the 
emotions of everyday life so close to every 
boy and girl of today. The story shows the 
value of great adaptability, overcoming ad- 


3y Helen 
Vosburgh. 
New York 


versity, appreciation and consideration of 
others, devotion to a cause, industry, in- 
genuity, and integrity. The bibliography 


might lead to further reading on the subject. 


Marie Z. Cole 


Pagoo. By Holling Clancy Holling. Illus- 
trated by the author and Lucille Webster 
Holling. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass., 1957. Pp. 87. $3.75. 
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Pagoo is a Hermit Crab (Pagurus) 
whose life-story is delightfully and _ thor- 
oughly told. Older girls and boys will enjoy 
this book as a story. However, the scientific- 
ally-minded will easily gain much knowledge 
about Pagoo, his Old Pal Instinct, and the 
many other creatures in tide pools. There 
are twenty brilliant full-color plates and 
many exquisite marginal drawings. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 


Jack Hamble- 
Fifth 


Gon 35 
1957. Pp. 168. 


Wings Over Labrador. By 
ton. Longmans, Green and 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 
$3.00. 

Young Bill Hanson, an ace pilot, becomes 
an important figure when rich deposits of 
iron ore are found in the Labrador region. 
His ingenuity and resourcefulness prove 
priceless as he is put in charge of a com- 
plete air service linking the wilderness with 


civilization. The narrative contains much 
detail and statistical information with few 
moments of suspense. Bill and his plane 


seem indestructible but an accident provides 
a thrilling adventure for the reader. Al- 
though the book does not have universal 
appeal, those interested in the development 
of distant lands may find it worth while. 
Kathleen O’ Shea 


Rachel and Herman. By Mina Lewiton. 
Illustrated by Howard Simon. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. ¥., 1987. Pp. 202... $2.75. 

This easy-to-read book gives great insight 
into the lives of an immigrant family set- 
tling in New York and becoming Americans, 
yet retaining some of their old world cul- 
ture. Rachel and her brother Herman ex- 
perience all of the poignancy that children 
endure when they move away from an old, 
well-loved neighborhuod to a new one. In 
time they adjust to the new school and the 
teacher, and make new friends who are 
every bit as dear as the old ones. It’s a 
family story, warm and humorous, which 
should be enjoyed by eight- to twelve-year- 
olds. Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


Wan-Fu: Ten Thousand Happinesses. 
By Alice M. Huggins and Hugh L. Robin- 
son. Illustrated by Earle Hoit Ballou. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 186. $2.75. 

One-Leg, a cripple, and her father, Blind 
Yang, were beggars. Extreme poverty, ig- 
norance, Blind Yang’s death and One-Leg’s 
injury—incurred on a begging expedition— 
present a depressing picture in the opening 
chapters of the book. One-Leg’s fortunes 
changed, however, and she eventually was 
made happy by being given the dignified 
name of Wan-fu, Ten Thousand Happi- 
nesses. Style and character delineation are 
excellent, and diction harmonizes with the 
Chinese background. 

Emily M. Hilsabeck 
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Men of Medicine. By Katherine Shippen. 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. Viking Press, 
18 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 220. $3.50. 


High school students would profit from 
this well written and beautifully illustrated 
account of the slow development of medi- 
cal research during the last five thousand 
years. They would acquire an awareness 
of how difficult it has been to secure public 
acceptance of the application of scientific 
methods in the field of medicine. Each of 
the twenty chapters could be used for oral 
reading or for an oral report during the 
study of a unit on health or physiology. 

3ernice J. Austrheim 


The Wonder of Snow. By Corydon Bell. 
Hill and Wang, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 269. $5.00. 

Readers of this fabulous little volume will 
soon be convinced of the part played by 
snow in the scheme of things, despite the 
fact that there is apparently little material 
on the subject. The author cuts across all 
areas that relate snow to man’s welfare. 
Bits about meteorology and other technical 
aspects of snow are not over-emphasized, 
while the cultural relationships that involve 
such areas as geography, economics, and 
history are given more than equal space. 
Most enjoyable reading for anyone from 
eighteen to eighty-eight. 

Anna M. Kummer 


The Earth, Our Home. By Patrick Moore. 
Illustrated by Patricia Cullen. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 143. $2.50. 

Although this book is intended for teen- 
age readers of science, this reviewer does 
not recommend it for this age group because 
it has “too little” of “too much.” American 
children will be confused by many of the 
terms used. For example, children have 
learned that the geological timetable is 
divided into eras, periods, and epochs; the 
author uses the terms chapters, paragraphs, 
and upper and lower paragraphs. He con- 
siders that only mammals are true animals. 
There are statements such as the following: 
The stegosaurus covered itself with protec- 
tive armor; Animals cannot breathe natu- 
rally below the surface of the ocean; Con- 
ditions near the Earth’s center are not 
“normal” by everyday standards. He has 
sacrificed accepted scientific terms and con- 
cepts in an attempt to simplify the material 
and the result is too many instances of 
confusion. Bernice J. Austrheim 


Great Adventures in Science. Edited by 
Helen Wright and Samuel Rapport. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 

N. Y., 1956. Pp. 338. $3.95. 
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For the High School 


Exciting experiences in all branches of 
science as told by the scientists themselves 
or their biographers. Among these stories 
are discoveries in splitting the atom, break- 
ing the sound barrier, developing the incan- 
descent light, uncovering ancient civiliza- 
tions, building rockets, and probing far out 
into the universe. The upper elementary and 
high school student will be challenged by the 
wide range of topics and the adventures that 
await those who find a career in science. 

Emilie U. Lepthien 


The Next Fifty Billion Years. By Kenneth 
Heuer. Illustrated by Chesley Bonestell. 
Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 144. $3.00. 

An excellent glimpse into the future by 
one of the great astronomers of our time. 
The author’s observations of our solar sys- 
tem and universe are the basis for his pre- 
dictions of the years ahead. Although the 
reader may disagree with him, the writer 
offers a wealth of information in an ex- 
citing style. Recommended for high school 
science students. John F. Etten 

Soil Use and Improvement. By J. H. 
Stallings. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 403. $5.95. 

The many aspects of soil damage and de- 
pletion, as well as the methods used to cor- 
rect these conditions, are well summarized. 
The materials covered are essentially those 
already found in more exhaustive publica- 
tions such as the Department of Agriculture 
series of yearbooks, but it is brought up- 
to-date and presented in a more concise 
and readable form. Numerous photographs, 
charts, maps, and tables add greatly to its 
value as a reference. Although primarily of 
interest to students of agriculture, soil sci- 
ence, and conservation, the book is well 
worth the time of anyone who is interested 
in conservation of our agricultural resources. 

Robert S. Langley 


The Complete Book of Jets and Rockets. 
3y D. N. Ahnstrom. World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. 
Pp. 159. $4.95. 

This simplified story of a complex subject 
traces, with humorous anecdote as well as 
scientific fact, the “fantastic” development 
of man’s attempt to overcome both time and 
space with jets and rockets. It ranges from 
the earliest known turbine engine, invented 
by a Greek about 120 B. C., through early 
and fatal Chinese rocket experiments, to 
the metal satellite that will be launched into 
space during the coming International Geo- 
physical Year. In addition to highly inter- 
esting material for the general reader, there 
is a wealth of technical data, in drawings 
and tables, for the further enjoyment and 
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enlightenment of the more air-minded enthu- 
siast. Sketches, diagrams, and many good 
photographs help to clarify and enliven the 


text. For ages twelve and over. 
Robert S. Langley 
The Flying Years. By Lou Reichers. 


Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 384. $4.50. 
An excellent account of the true experi- 
ences of an outstanding wartime pilot and 
aviation pioneer. The most interesting fea- 
ture is the author’s account of the Cumansky- 
Harriman Lend Lease Mission to Moscow 
and the return via the Near East, Africa, 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Good reading for 
high school and college students as well as 
adults. Vernon W. Brockman 


The Sound of Wings. Edited by Joseph 
B. Roberts and Paul L. Briand. Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 294. $5.00. 

From Ovid to William Faulkner, in flight, 
is the unusual accomplishment of this col- 
lection of readings. From the world’s litera- 
ture the editors have culled selections which 
relate to man’s desire to emulate the birds. 
The editors, both military men and men of 
letters, have made an interesting selection 
which covers the use made by man, both in 
war and peace, of this inventional wonder. 
While the book may have a narrow reader 
appeal, it could prove a useful adjunct in 
literature courses. Cassin F. Graham 


The Constitution. By Joseph N. Welch, 
Richard Hofstadter, and the Staff of Omni- 
bus. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St, 
3oston 7, Mass., 1956. Pp. 128. $3.75. 

A dramatic presentation of the story of 
our constitution; the problems faced in its 
writing; the threats of nullification and se- 
cession under it; and the many questions of 
civil rights arising from it through the years 
to the desegregation decision of 1954. Most of 
the book is in the form of direct quotations 
from the very men who framed the constitu- 
tion. Comments by the authors unify the 
story. Primarily for the high school student 
but within the range of many upper grade 
children. Eleanor Bisbee 


The Civil War Series. The American 
Iliad. Volume I. By Otto Ejisenschiml and 
Ralph Newman. The Picture Chronicle. 
Volume II. By Ralph Newman and E. B. 
Long. Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 179 and 
240 respectively. Both volumes boxed, $7.50. 


Here is an excellent set for the high 
school student who has demonstrated inter- 
est in the Civil War. The first volume, pre- 
viously published separately, is a readable 
account of the war as seen through the 
writings of a varied group of persons in- 
volved in it. The second volume is a re- 
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markable collection of photographs relating 
to the war, accompanied by a _ running 
chronicle of events and sketches of various 
commanders. High school students may 
wish to start with volume two and then 
proceed to the first one. 


Irwin J. Suloway 


Days of the Phoenix: The Nineteen- 
Twenties I Remember. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 193. 
$3.95. 

The phoenix of ancient mythology was 
indeed a rare bird. But no more unique, 
according to an eminent literary historian, 
than the men of letters who graced the 
American scene in the 1920’s. Mr. Brooks 
continues his reminiscences of literary greats 
and near-greats. This book is valuable as 
a view of one facet of American history; 
subsequent trends of ideas in America be- 
come more understandable. While not writ- 
ten for scholars, it is written by a scholar. 
It should help students of our history seek- 
ing to learn what forces served to make the 
“roaring twenties” a decade unparalleled. 


Cassin F, Graham 


The New American Speech. By Withel- 
mina Hedde and W. N. Brigance. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, 
Ill., 1957. Pp. 587. $3.80. 

A comprehensive, nontechnical text stress- 
ing communication via conversation, public 
speaking, and special forms. Half of the 
book is devoted to oral interpretation and 
dramatics. The selections of prose and po- 
etry are well chosen and superior in quality. 
Suitable for a year’s course in senior high 
school. Recommended for its rational, re- 
alistic, and direct approach to improving 
speech skills. Robert J. Walker 


Theatre Scenecraft. By Vern Adix. Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Press, Cloverlot, Anchorage, 
Ky., 1956. Pp. 332. $6.60. 

For the backstage technician and artist 
interested in saving time and money without 
lowering production standards. Profusely 
illustrated with excellent production photos 
and meaningful line drawings, this reference 
manual is crammed with information and 
short-cuts that make it a must for high 
school, college, and community theatres. 
However some suggestions require qualified 
supervision for safety’s sake. Good index 
and brief bibliography. Recommended. 


Robert J. Walker 


Psychology and Personality. By E. Lakin 
Phillips and James F. Gibson. Prentice- 
Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 338. $3.96. 

If the teaching of psychology in high 
schools is to grow, this type of book will 
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probably encourage it as much as any. Popu- 
larly written, it covers a good deal of in- 
formation. However, it is not a study of 
personality growth or structure, whatever 
the title of the book may suggest; its ap- 
roach is similar to that of syndicated col- 
umns. The emphasis is on the practical 
problems of adjustment and “growing up.” 
As long as students are not given the im- 
pression that this is the whole of the subject, 
or even the main part of it, the book should 
be a useful aid for high school counselors. 
R. Bruce Kirk 


Memo for Marriage. By Judith Unger 
Scott. Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1957. Pp. 238. $2.95. 

In view of the increasing rate of early 
marriages, this book presents a timely de- 
scription for teen-age girls of the values 
and attitudes necessary for a happy and 
successful union. Factors in mate selection, 
with discussion of romantic love, inter-faith 
marriage, family roles, responsibilities and 
adjustments are analyzed in simple terms. 
The chapters on growing up physically, 
emotionally, and socially give excellent em- 
phasis to maturity as basic to successful 


marriage. Suggested readings are included. 
Alice S. Gordon 
Young Teens Talk It Over. By Mary 


3eery. Illustrated by Charles Geer. Whittle- 
sey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

Using the popular question and answer 
technique of the newspaper columnist, the 
author advises on problems of home, school, 
dating, and boy-girl relationships. The ques- 
tions were posed by teen-agers she has 
counseled and the answers consist of a series 
of do’s and don’ts, thus producing easy read- 
ability. However, it is doubtful if this type 
of briefing can help young people “get to 
the bottom of things,” as the author claims. 
The line drawings are cleverly sketched. 

Alice S. Gordon 


Trigonometry for Secondary Schools. 
Second Edition. By Charles H. Butler and 
F. Lynwood Wren. D. C. Heath and Co., 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1957. 
Pp. 360. $2.96. 

This text contains sections on plane and 
spherical trigonometry with four-and_five- 
place tables; answers are based upon four- 
place tables. Half of the section on plane 
trigonometry is devoted to the trigonometric 
functions of the acute angle and the solution 
of the right triangle. This, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, is placing emphasis on the 
least important aspect of the subject. Since 
students who studied trigonometry in sec- 
ondary school usually proceed to college 
mathematics courses in which they must be 
able to apply the trigonometry of the general 
angle, they should have had considerable ex- 
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perience with this part of the subject in high 
school. The explanations are clear, logical, 
and complete; boys will like the practical 
applications. Typography is excellent. 
Ruth B. Rasmusen 


Rescue Tug. By Ewart Brookes. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave. New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


A newspaper story of wide interest within 
the last decade becomes the vehicle for tell- 
ing of a little known phase of the life of 
the sea. Of central interest is the story of 
the rescue of a grounded American freighter 
by an English tug boat. Interesting sea ad- 
ventures and acts of bravery are well told. 
Interwoven is some technical information 
about the construction and operation of tug 
boats. High school boys will find this book 
most interesting. 

Cassin F. Graham 


A Chance for Glory. By Constance Wright. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 256. $3.95. 

LaFayette, remembered primarily for his 
aid in the American Revolution, was less 
fortunate in the French Revolution. Cap- 
tured by anti-French forces, he was im- 
prisoned in Austria for five years. This is 
the account of an attempt to rescue him by 
two daring, idealistic young men, one a 
German adventurer and the other an Ameri- 
can student. Although the plan failed, the 
episode ballooned into international import- 
ance and hastened LaFayette’s release. Au- 
thentic as to facts and entertaining in its 
presentation, the book should be enjoyed at 
the senior high school level. 


Eve K. Clarke 


High Apple on the Tree. By Ethel Todd 
Anderson. Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th 
St., New York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 238. 
$2.95. 

One of Troop 17’s members is threatened 
with permanent disability due to an accident 
and her fellow scouts act to insure Erin’s 
recovery. The project is to establish a pool 
for physical therapy. Despite obstacles, the 
goal is reached, and the happy ending 
achieved. A_ well-written story, but the 
characters are unbelievably mature in words 
and actions. Reading and interest levels 
range from seventh to tenth grade. 

Dorothy M. Smith 


The Double Quest. By Donald J. Sobol. 
Illustrated by Lili Rethi. Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 240. $2.95. 

Told by Martin, a young squire, and set 
in medieval England, this story has the 
pageantry and color of the days of chivalry. 
King Henry II spends most of his time 
putting down revolts on the continent, thus 
making it easy for his enemies to plot 
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against England. Martin, on a quest to 
avenge the murder of his friend, Sir Jabra, 
discovers such a scheme and is instrumental 
in repulsing the invasion. Rousing good fare 
for younger high school boys. 

Eve K. Clarke 


Mr. 
Cooper. 
St., New 
$3.00. 


Teach Goes to 
Whittlesey 
York 36, 


War. By Frank A. 
House, 330 W. 42nd 
N. Y., 3957. Pp. 387. 


An exciting tale of a young teacher and 
his faith in the boys attending his chool in 
the rugged frontier country around Platts- 
burg, New York. When the two-fisted Mr. 
leach and his two helpers get into the thick 
of the British-American naval battles on 
Lake Champlain in that great War of 1812, 
there is enough excitement for any reader, 
young or old. Ely M. Liebow 


To Build a Land. 
lustrated by Lili 
Co., 383 
N. Y., 

A group of Jewish orphans, teen-agers 
from such diverse places as Italy, India, 
France, Holland, and England are placed in 
a children’s home near Tel Aviv. This home, 
or camp, with its democratic organization, 
demands cooperation and the assumption of 
responsibility by the children—a new and 
strange experience for most of them. The 
author has idealized her characters and situ- 
ations, and although she succeeds in showing 
the children’s growth and development, the 
ease with which problems are solved is un- 
realistic. The book has value for its authen- 
tic historical background, which includes 
the period from the establishment of the 
Israeli nation to the truce after the Arab- 
Israeli war. Hebrew words are used oc- 
casionally, but since a glossary is provided, 
they will not present serious difficulty for 
the average reader. Will be popular with 
junior and senior high school girls, espe- 
cially in neighborhoods with a large Jewish 
population. Dorothy Schumacher 


By Sally Watson. II- 
Cassel. Henry Holt and 
Madison Ave., New York 17, 


1957. Pp. 255. $3.50. 


Green 
Hall. 
Ave., 
$3.00. 

High School girls will find Frannie’s 
problems, friends, and romance closely akin 
to their own lives. Her near loss of Mickey 
to “Killer’’ Kane and the surprising climax 
to the dance will keep readers engrossed 
from start to finish. 


as Spring. By Rosalys Haskell 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 214. 


Gladys A. Berg 


Circus Train. By Joan Selby-Lowndes. 
Illustrated by Geoffrey Lewis. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

A well-written biographical novel about 
the Yong family, world famous acrobats. 
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There is much of the flavor of circus life, 
one-night stands, journeys which carry the 
family from city to city, and country to 
country. Their triumphs and despairs in 
the struggle to succeed and the effect of 
two wars on the lives of stage people, par- 
ticularly the Yong family with its Chinese 
father and German mother, make a very 
human story which will appeal to young 
adults. The novel traces the changes in 
the circus since 1900 and contributes to 
the field of human relations by showing 
how all nationalities get on well together 
in the theatrical world. For ages thirteen 
through eighteen. 
Margaret S. Sandine 
Undersea Fleet. By 
Jack Williamson. 
St.. New York 3, 


2.75. 


Frederik Pohl and 
Gnome Press, 80 E. 11th 
N. ¥., T957:. Po. 187. 


The action takes place in a future not 
too dissimilar from the present. Exploration 
and exploitation of earth has assumed an 
undersea direction. Young Jim Eden is a 
cadet (a la Annapolis) in .the Sub-Sea 
Academy. As part of his training he en- 
gages in undersea swimming at fantastic 
depths where he views a sea monster such 
as was not believed to exist. If the char- 
acters are morally too black and white for 
adults, by standards of high school and 
upper elementary grades this is an excellent 
juvenile. Mark Reinsberg 


Empire of the Atom. By A. E. van Vogt. 
Shasta Publishers, 5525 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill., 1957. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

After the atomic war a monolithic dynasty 
pulls Earth’s civilization together once more. 
Our mutant hero, Clane, ends up as ruler 
and savior of a society that formerly thought 
nothing of killing off mutants. And _ that, 
after all, is quite a bit of progress. A half- 
baked blend of mysticism and slap-dash ad- 
venture, this science-fiction novel holds little 
appeal for the teen-ager. 

Mark Reinsberg 


The Singing Boones. By Dale White. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Vik- 
ing Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 285. $2.75. 

Here is a fine story full of action and ad- 
venture to delight and inform middle and 
upper grade pupils. In its pages they will 
follow the trail of the covered wagon, meet- 
ing with discouragement, danger, and bitter 
hardships; but they will also learn the 
meaning of true courage and the comfort 
which lies in real friendship. Among the 
“singing Boones,” whose family chorus often 
lifted the spirit of the whole company, they 
will find good living in which young and old 
share both burdens and blessings and each 
is concerned for the happiness of all. 


Mary E. Courtenay 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


December 27-30: Annual Winter Meeting, National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, in conjunction with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


February 15-19: Forty-second Annual Convention, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, NEA, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


February 20-22: Annual Convention, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, NEA, Chicago, Illinois. 


February 22-26: Regional Convention, American Association of 


7 
School Administrators, NEA, St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 2-5: Thirteenth National Conference, Association for Higher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, Illinois. 


March 2-6: Thirteenth Annual Convention, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA, Seattle, Washington. 


March 6-8: Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting, American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, New York City. 


March 16-22: National Library Week. 


March 22-26: Annual Convention, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


March 27-29: Sixth National Convention, National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, Denver, Colorado. 


March 29-April 1: Regional Convention, American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


March 30-April 3: Sixtieth Annual Convention, Américan Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, NEA, 
in cooperation with the A. A. H. P. E. R., Central District, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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